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A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 






Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 


The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 

Archbishop of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 

past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 
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Beaulieu Vineyard 


Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth Sx. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A: J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 
Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 
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Needlecraft \ESTNENTS ag 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 


/ me 
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(A) No. Y¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 

' Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 
Romana Cope .....2.e. 61.00 68.75 

Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 

Benediction Veil . 24.50 29.00 


Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 


Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 
SD rr 67.00 75.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 


(D) No. Y5138. Adoring Angel design in 
richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 
Roman Cope ......<s- 70.50 80.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 
Geteic Game ..ccecces 77.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 


(B) No.Y5114. Brocaded satin 


(C) Ne. ¥5152. Brocaded satin 
damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
sign. Furnished in all church 
colors. Gold metal woven angel 
design banding. Gold metal cloth 
IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 


Lined 
Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
Roman Cope .......... 110.50 
Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
Gochse CAGE ..cccccess 121.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 


(E) No. Y¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 


Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ's 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. 
Embroidered emblem to match 


design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
Floral and cross embroidered banding 
with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


in IHS or AXPO design. : 
| Unlined 


Lined Lined 
, ine Roman Chasuble ...... $48.50 $56.75 
aoe a wae =o Roman Cope ......... 73.25 81.00 
Roman a aR x 154.25 Roman Delmatics ae 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil...... 41.95 Benediction Veil ...... 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole ...... 91.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
bee ip. oe 106.00 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 171.00 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Joe Kote o£. WANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. FRanklin 


2-8750 


Telephone 
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Americas Finest (ASSOCKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical 
Garments, as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican 
shade. Every garment is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, 
using the finest imported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House 
of HANSEN for your Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction 


in every detail. 


(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of Hansen’s design Wide Back 
Roman Cassock recommends this 
established Roman Style. 


(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and buttons 
on cuffs. Standard 1 inch opening 
in collar. 


(C) A Confessional Cloak is distinc- 
tive and clerically correct, worn over 
a cassock. Tailored in light or heavy 
Kersey with velvet collar or collar 
of same material. Full venetia lining. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in tb 
pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions. Pur- 
ple for Bishop’s and Right Reverend 
Monsignori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori and Clergy. 
* * . 

No. A725 Nylon and Wool 

A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing 
lightweight fabric woven of equal 
parts of Nylon and Wool. Service- 
able.....Cassock $59.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $112.50 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta 

This deluxe importation from Switz- 
erland is the elite of cassock fabrics. 
Tailors into a garment unsurpassed in 
richness. Cassock $97.50 Sash $12.00 
Prelates House Cassock..... $173.50 


*Prices shown are for either a 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Priest Cassock. 
Samples of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 











Telephone 


(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of Purple lightweight material. Pip- 
ing of gold metal cord. Affords com- 
fort during the cooler weather when 
attending outdoor ceremonies. 

(F) This full regulation House Cas. 
sock has Cape attached and addition. 
al half-sleeves. Trimmed with red or 
purple piping and buttons according 
to rank of Prelate. 

(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop’s and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 

(H) The Cappa Magna, a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with a fur Cape and lace Rochet. 
Cape is available in Ermine or Coney 
fur. 

ee * e e 

No. A969 Lightweight Basketweave 
Porous, lightweight all-wool Basket- 
weave. We highly recommend this 
light material. 

Cassock $69.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $120.00 


No. A990 All-Wool Worsted 

This all-wool .nedium weight materia. 
provides a cassock that drapes perfectly 
and gives long wear. An exceptional 
value. Cassock....$69.50....Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock. . ..$120.00 


No. A951 Pure Silk (Fast Dye) | 

This lightweight pure silk tailors into 
an elegant cassock. Ideal for travel- 
ling... ..Cassock $87.50 Sash $11.00 
Prelates House Cassock..... $135.50 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 
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imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen er J 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 


When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, in- 
cluding side drops, and finished width including front drop. 


4 
<3 


“A md ERS 
4 4 
nase NN REAP 


Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


inches including front drop. 

(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... $ 4.25 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $4 
.C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $ 5.50 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
design, per yafd............ $ 4.75 
(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 


i SE a yanks eee ie $ 4.10 
No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
i Oe WE cs ccnexerencs $ 3.75 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 


weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per yafd.......... $ 3.50 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on _ back. 

(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with I.H.S. design...... $ 26.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
in hig ei nde headin eae ee laion $ 25.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 


Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion 
ie ohthdaeheihheenaeen en $ 20.25 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
ot bowom only. ...ccceccces $ 19.25 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
WE aie 'asaca. ae pains iced Sees $ 13.50 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
Os oc caucnccaas $ 19.25 


No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
[Nie tidhes aw haeianebe sues $ 13.50 


(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 


sign at bottom............ $ 32.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
$ 37.00 


ee 


No. 501 





VY HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 
Please state color desired. ...$ 21.75 


No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
rere ere cree $ 17.50 


(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 


No. F 850 Surplice. Plain non- 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 7.75 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 
and Cross design.......... $ 29.50 
No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) F I e2* &2°* 
Bhi xdwes $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Corporal...... 1.20 i ae Oe 
Purificator.... 85 95 1.20 
A 1.50 Lae 63S 
Finger Towel.. 85 95 1.20 
Stole Collar... AO AS .65 


F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd......... $1.39 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd....... 2.39 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd ........ 2.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd...... 2.50 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices. 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices. 
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D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 








(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 


(C) Ne. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


















For Cassocks 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Altar Boys VOMPLETE OUTFITS 


(B) No. B10 Button Froat Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggle buttoas 
that will not pull off. 


Cassock Poplin Poplin a All Wool *Correct 
*age Down Back Button-on Belt-on per Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. 7 Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 
6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 3.25 $ 5.25 75 $ 11.50 18 in. 
7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.75 3.09 625 11.75 18 in. 
8 Yrs 40 in. 6.25 6.25 6.75 12.75 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.75 6.75 7.25 13.25 20 in. 
10 Yrs 44 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in. 
1l Yrs 46 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs 48 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in. 
13 Yrs 50 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs 52 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in. 
15 Yrs 54 in. 10.25 10.25 10.7 17.25 24 in. 
16 Yrs 56 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 18.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs 58 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in. 
18 Yrs 60 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs 62 in. 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in. 


larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please “oeciiy STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 































listed, except Nos. B32, 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
$4.00 


No. B 70 Same as No. B71 but with- 


ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
$4.25 


inch 








(D) Ne. B100 Altar Boy Surplice (F) No. B 65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra _ lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 extra full. 

(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy : : 

Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- Sines god 

ing in all church colors, made extra ve in. ...$3.75 in. .. - $5.50 
full. Specify color banding desired 24 in. ... 4.25 30 in. ... 6,00 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 in. ... 4,90 32 in. ... 70€ 
ME -ccvsntecridbeusercauaad $5.25 34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
B100 and 


B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 

: : (J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
inch to 24 inch ............ $3.00 plice. Embroidered floral design. 
(I) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- ME. wean oe arn aaa ara $6.50 


(K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
18 to 24 inch 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
NN eae eee nee aa 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 





Adin HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL: Telephone FRanklin 


full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch 


2-875 


$6.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
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ith- ALLEN VESTMENT FABRIC NO. 305 
3.75 “The Fish and Anchor” 


+ The fish twined about an anchor is an ancient symbol of hope. 
6.50 The fish (ixthys) represents Christ; the anchor represents our hope of 
lice. salvation through Christ. 


4.50 “Buy American” T 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Abtics 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
Trade Mark Reg. Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 
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Sts. Cyril and Methodius Church, Warren, Ohio * The Rev. J. Krispinsky, Pastor * Stickle, Kelly and Stickle, Architects 


Integration of architectural form by skill- 
fully used decoration, lighting, stained glass 
and furnishings was made possible by the 


resources of our staff. 
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| MORE than 
TWO HUNDRED 
TWENTY FIVE 
THOUSAND 
DOLLARS raised 
for St. Joseph’s 
Church in 
BUILDING FUND 
aw CAMPAIGN ending 
tov atnony i caioonesv'0-Fo~r = F@Druary 17, 1952 


@ Five Successes @ In the Toledo diocese 
@ For Five Churches @ Within Twenty Months 


WE CAN HELP YOU RAISE FUNDS 
FOR YOUR PARISH 


St. Joseph’s Church, Maumee, Ohio is a Parish of 








about 700 families. We were recently engaged GOAL 
to organize, guide and direct a Building Fund TWO 
Campaign with a goal of $200,000. This suc- HUNDRED 
cessful Campaign plus the over-subscribed re- THOUSAND 
sults are the product of Experience and know- 

DOLLARS 


how planning in co-operation with the Pastor, 
Rev. Anthony J. Gallagher, S.T.D., and the de- | over-subscribed 
voted Parishioners. 











CHURCH NEEDS VARY 
If You Are Considering an Appeal For Money For a New Church, 
School, Convent, or Debt Reduction, We Will Be Pleased to Arrange 
a PRELIMINARY CONSULTATION WITHOUT Cost or OBLIGATION, 
OF COURSE. 


HARRY J. NEWCOMBE & Associates 


‘Fund Raising Guidance . . . Exclusively For Catholic Projects’ 
206 DONALDSON AVENUE RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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By John P. Sullivan, O.P., St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio 


Oe ee re 534 


A March of Triumph 

The Palm Sunday procession exercised a 
very different effect on three different classes 
of persons in Jerusalem. The Jewish popu- 
lace shared largely in the opinion that 
Christ was the promised Liberator who 
would break Israel’s chains of bondage. 
The Romans regarded Our Lord and His 
followers as harmless fanatics who had 
neither the power nor the influence to create 
any serious disturbance. The Pharisees 
viewed with growing dismay Christ’s rising 
influence with the people and their own 
decline. In reality, the parade was an an- 
ticipation of Christ’s victory over Satan. 


Se I oc. s is Sea Slkla ee Rw a 536 
He Died That I Might Live. 

He makes the greatest sacrifice who dies to 
save the life of a friend. The thoughts of 
all Christians turn to-day to Calvary where 
Christ died that we might live. Calvary 
gave a new meaning to life and death. 
What were the thoughts of those present at 
Calvary: (a) St. John; (b) Magdalen; (c) 
the Blessed Mother? We are all benefici- 
aries of the death of Christ. 
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LIFT OFF THE END 





POUR OUT THE MONEY 


Pe I ss. oo iiceiens Sameer 539 


The Divine Touch 

After Calvary Christ’s followers were sunk 
in sadness and despair. An example of 
their feelings is furnished by the two dis- 
cuples on the way to Emmaus. Christ mani- 
fests His sympathy to the disheartened 
disciples. In these days of doubt and con- 
fusion it is a priceless boon to be assured 
of God’s interest in us. 


NA IIR hia ord ies ahisretn nama eaee 541 


The Climate of Doubt 

Science has discovered many symbols which 
forecast to-morrow’s weather. At times we 
may also detect the tmminence of dark 
clouds which threaten our faith. The 
danger to our faith may come from evil 
companions, evil books, or blindness caused 
by sin. Doubters are persons who prefer 
the word of man to the word of God. 


Second Sunday after Easter....... 543 


Treasure Imperishable 
The Sunday Gospels are treasure chests 
from which we can extract heavenly riches. 
To-day’s Gospel of the Good Shepherd is 
especially rich in valuable lessons. Love 
of the Good Shepherd contrasted with the 
indifference of the hireling. 


“SIMPLER 
Church 
Collection 
Envelopes 


¢ OPEN 8 TO 10 AT ONE TIME 
e NO TORN BILLS 
e NO LOST COINS 


... and yet they cost no mere! 


CATHEDRAL ENVELOPE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
H. W. Hilliard, Pres. 


318 FRANKLIN ST. BUFFALO 2, N. Y- 





Why do this 


the hard way? 


... When Schulmerich’s\ way 
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You don’t have to work hard 
pulling a heavy bell rope, if your 
church has a Schulmetronic 
Auto-Bell. Instead, just set the 
automatic program clock control 
and notes with all the beauty of 
a 13,000 pound carillon bell will 
ring out from your church—at 
any pre-selected time, in the 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 


OOOO 
nn ooo 
TO aia | I} i = 










ULLAL) | 
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volume you desire. The Auto-Bell 
automatically sounds as an 
Angelus, a swinging Mass bell, 
or a tolling bell. Any church, 
large or small, rich or poor— 
can have this perfect liturgical 
bell instrument. The cost is low 
—and no tower is required. 
Write for further information. 


11141 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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The Lenten Fast and 
Reducing Diets 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


‘ie LADY with the lorgnette had 
just been discoursing on the “medieval” 
practice of fasting and abstinence. Of 
course, every enlightened person real- 
ized that these Lenten observances were 
an expression of a very primitive con- 
cept of the Deity: every emancipated 
adult, much as he admired the moral 
authority of the Roman Church, yet 
had to regret that the Church was still 
holding on to these remnants of the 
days when heretics were burned at the 
stake and when self-maceration was 
considered necessary to placate a vin- 
dictive God. But to-day, according to 
the loquacious lady, religion has to grow 
up. It should be a creative, not a de- 
structive, force; it should fall in line 
with the latest advances in science. 
“But these Catholie -penitential prac- 
tices only turn the hands of the clock 
back, and anyone who practises them 
will develop a neurosis.” 

Having delivered this prolix assort- 
ment of clichés, she then proceeded to 
dilate on the Gayelord Hauser diet. It 
was positively miraculous. It would 
add five youthful years to your life if 
you would stay with the fat-free yogurt, 
wheat germ and the skim milk. And 
you could cure all kinds of diseases and 
improve your looks still more by drink- 
ing blackstrap molasses. Apparently, 


in spite of all her enlightenment, this 
garrulous woman had not heard that 
the U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion had charged (March, 1951) 
Hauser’s book, “Look Younger, Live 
Longer,” with grossly false claims. 


UNPOPULARITY OF FASTING 
IN THIS ERA OF DIETING 


The Lenten practices of fasting and 
abstinence are not popular among 
American Catholics, and yet this is an 
era of the diet—diets for men, for 
women. It seems as though everybody 
wants to diet. The magazine Look last 
year was deluged with inquiries about 
its “basic American diet.” Holiday ran 
its famous DuPont diet, and claimed 
the largest response to a food story in 
magazine history. The interest among 
men in Elmer Wheeler’s “fat boy’s diet” 
was astounding. First printed in the 
Chicago Daily News in January of last 
year, within two months it had spread 
to seventy-seven daily newspapers. 
The N. Y. Journal-American gave 
Elmer Wheeler eight-column headlines 
on page one, and the Kansas City Star 
found that it was the most popular fea- 
ture the newspaper had ever published. 
This is one of those bewildering para- 
doxes: fasting and abstinence are un- 
popular among Americans and yet diets 
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are incredibly popular. How explain 
it? 

The explanation is simple. The 
ordinary person will fast and abstain 
for the sake of self, but not for the 
sake of God or the soul. He believes 
that God must be worshipped but, in 
effect, he will put a strange god before 
Him—the god of the youthful body and 
the trim figure. In preaching on Len- 
ten practices, we might do well to ad- 
dress to our people the simple question: 
why not diet for the sake of your soul? 


MAY WE SUBSTITUTE GOOD WORKS 
FOR PENITENTIAL PRACTICES? 


Once in a while we meet with the self- 
reliant, independent Catholic who will 
explain that he simply does not care to 
include fasting and abstinence in his 
spiritual program. He will tell you 
perhaps that he substitutes for these 
penitential practices certain good works 
of piety or charity. But a Catholic 
who indulges in private judgment in a 
matter as important as the law of fast- 
ing and abstinence is certainly running 
into trouble. It is an obligation laid 
down by the Church in order to give 
Catholics the opportunity to expiate 
their sins and to develop purity of soul. 
Many a sin arises from an excessive 
affection for pleasure in eating or drink- 
ing, and only mortification can reach to 
the very root of the evil. Moreover, 
when Christ was asked by the disciples 
of John the Baptist why His disciples 
did not fast, He answered: “Can the 
wedding guests mourn as long as the 
bridegroom is with them? But the 
days will come when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, and 
then they will fast” (Matt., ix. 15). 

We know well the history of the prac- 
tice of fasting and abstinence. It dates 
back to the beginning of Christianity, 
back to the day when the Bridegroom 
left the early Christians and they pro- 
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ceeded to follow out Christ’s instruc- 
tion’s. And in doing so they imitated 
Christ Himself, who fasted forty days 
and forty nights. Hence our Lenten 
custom of forty days of fast and absti- 
nence. 


MORTIFICATION OF THE SENSES 
IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


To St. Paul it was necessary to adopt 
the mind of Christ in order to become 
a genuine Christian. “Let this mind 
be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” It never entered his mind that 
a Christian would have any spiritual 
program except the one laid down by 
Jesus. The Christian should put on 
Christ, should crucify the flesh and its 
lusts, and chastise the body and bring 
it into subjection. In his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, he compares the 
Christian to a wrestler in the public 
games who does not hesitate to train his 
body in order to give it strength and 
agility. In other words, St. Paul con- 
sidered a Christian who failed to fast 
and abstain as an incomplete Christian. 

So, too, the Christians in the early 
centuries believed that mortification of 
the body was necessary. Some of their 
practices of fasting were rather extraor- 
dinary; perhaps we could call them ec- 
centric. Simeon Stylites passed the 
whole of Lent almost without eating or 
drinking; around the solitude of Chal- 
cis, where St. Jerome lived for a time, 
it was regarded as an exhibition of in- 
temperance to eat cooked foods; Ma- 
earius of Alexandria, who once stood 
upright for a whole Lent without bend- 
ing his knees, used to feast on a few 
cabbage leaves. Even St. John Chry- 
sostom abandoned himself to indiscreet 
austerities that affected his health. But 
abuse is no argument against use. The 
fact that certain early Christians were 
too rigorous is no reason why we should 
be too lax. There is nothing eccentric 
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or excessively austere in the demands 
of the Lenten laws. 


RASHNESS OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT 
ON LENTEN FAST 


When I meet with a Catholic who in- 
dulges in private judgment in this mat- 
ter and excludes the Lenten fast from 
his program even when he is able to 
fast, I can’t help but think of another 
man who was self-reliant, self-confi- 
dent. The eccentric Winstanley built 
the first Eddystone Lighthouse and put 
on it the inscription: “Blow, O winds! 
Rise, O ocean! Break forth, ye ele- 
ments and try my work.” His chal- 
lenge was accepted and one fine night 
the lighthouse and its builder were 
swallowed up by the sea. A later and 
more successful Eddystone Lighthouse 
bore the chiselled words: “Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it.” It is surely rash for a 
Catholic to follow his own whim in the 
matter of Lenten practices, rejecting 
that form so universally observed by 
Christians in imitation of Christ fast- 
ing in the desert. Was it not Christ 
who said: “. . . unless you repent, you 
will all perish in the same manner” 
(Luke, xiii. 5)? And what penitential 
exercise can be more helpful than the 
time-honored custom of the Church, 
fasting and abstinence? 

Actually, the Catholic who thinks he 
is independent in neglecting the Lenten 
fast is, in point of fact, the most sub- 
servient of men. For he is the dupe of 
public opinion and its unconscious 
slave. In this lush era of American 
history it is distinctly unpopular to fast 
and abstain for a religious motive. 
There have been other eras of sensuality 
in history, but never before have the 
comforts of life been so abundant, food 
so plentiful and so immediately avail- 
able as in 1952 America. Without 
realizing it, the Catholic is influenced 


by what his fellow-countrymen feel 
about Lenten practices. Blanshard 
sees the sinister shadow of sexual frus- 
tration in Catholic penitential prac- 
tices, as well as a conscious attempt on 
the part of the Church to exploit the 
feeling of guilt in its members. Maybe 
the average American does not share 
this view, but certainly he does tend to 
think of fasting and abstinence as out- 
moded devices of the medieval Church, 
self-torture devices that are definitely 
unscientific. 


WEAK-KNEED ACQUIESCENCE IN 
PUBLIC OPINION 


The strange fact is that the same 
Catholic who is so easily “taken in” by 
volatile public opinion in America 
would stand up and fight any govern- 
ment that attempted to legislate against 
the observance of Lent. If a monarch 
were to try to abolish Lent, he would 
soon find the Catholics besieging his 
palace. But in the United States, 
public opinion is more imperious than 
any monarch, and yet the so-called in- 
dependent Catholic bows down to it in 
unconscious but complete loyalty. He 
fears to be a non-conformist, he wants 
to be “one of the boys,” he thought- 
lessly assumes that the vor populi is 
always and everywhere the vox Det. 
And the great dogma of public opinion 
is that you should enjoy your food, 
that you should have a dietary intake 
of the most delicious and wholesome 
food that money can buy. Voz populi, 
vox Dei—and their god is the stomach. 

But let’s see if public opinion is so 
very scientific. Is it a scientific fact 
that the best-fed people are the best 
people? Is it scientifically proven that 
the soft, easy life is better than the life 
of fasting and abstinence? Is the hope 
of the future, biologically speaking, in 
the perfectly adjusted organism that 
lives in ideal conditions? 
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NO PROGRESS ACHIEVED 

WITHOUT A STRUGGLE 

Not at all. In fact, even the scientists 
feel that no progress can be made with- 
out doing battle. Without struggle 
there can be no progress. Dr. R. R. 
Spencer, a member of the staff of the 
National Cancer Institute of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, wrote an article 
entitied “Staying Alive” for the Satur- 
day Review of Literature (October 27, 
1951). He told of the experiments of 
the late H. S. Jennings which demon- 
strated that a species tends to become 
extinct when a perfect paradise is pro- 
vided for organisms in the laboratory: 
ample food, ideal temperature, protec- 
tion from enemies. The seeming good 
of the individual runs counter to the 
good of the race. Or consider fruit flies 
raised in the laboratory. Give them 
ideal conditions and before long the 
species will degenerate, and you will 
find clusters of the halt, the lame, the 
blind. On the other hand, if you expose 
bacteria to high temperatures, the re- 
peated exposure only results in an in- 
creased ability on the part of the bac- 
teria to withstand the heat. These 
cases, Dr. Spencer reminds us, bear out 
the truth of the historian Toynbee’s 
view that human civilizations are pro- 
duced by hard rather than by easy con- 
ditions of life. For, according to Toyn- 
bee, “man achieves civilization . . . as 
a response to a challenge in a situation 
of special difficulty which rouses him to 
make a hitherto unprecedented effort.” 

This reads almost like a verification 
in the natural world of what Catholic 
spiritual writers have insisted is the law 
of the spiritual world. It was Our Lord 
Himself who said that the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and only the 
violent bear it away; it was St. Paul 
who spoke about the need of wrestling 
with principalities and powers, with the 
rulers of this world of darkness, with 
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evil tendencies that oppose the spirit 
within us. Ever since, spiritual writers 
have insisted on the spiritual combat as 
a necessary prerequisite of spiritual de- 
velopment. 


LIFE FLOURISHES BEST UNDER 
RESTRICTIVE PRESSURE 


If Dr. Spencer is not probative enough 
as a witness for the scientific mind, let 
me quote from Lewis Mumford, the 
very incarnation of the scientific atti- 
tude. In his recent “Conduct of Life,” 
he maintains that sacrifice is quite nec- 
essary in the civilized man. Herbert 
Spencer thought of sacrifice as a primi- 
tive and repulsive form of devil worship, 
and many moderns consider it rather 
juvenile, but it is in the very nature of 
human existence to surrender certain 
things for the attainment of higher 
goods. In Nature, says Mumford: 
“Human life in all its phases seems to 
flourish best when some restrictive pres- 
sure is exerted against its aimless pro- 
liferation, just as a garden must be 
weeded and thinned to produce a richer 
growth, a fuller efflorescence.” This was 
provided, in primitive times, by the 
struggle for existence. 

As civilization advances however, 
with the increase of mutual aid among 
human beings, man must find within 
himself some principle of restriction, 
now that he does not have to struggle 
for existence. For “man is a creature 
whose appetites, if otherwise uncurbed, 
would grow by what they feed on: with 
every further satisfaction, his needs be- 
come more imperious; so that what was 
once an occasional luxury too easily, 
under prosperous circumstances, be- 
comes a daily necessity. If he had no 
means of releasing himself from this 
tendency, man would forfeit his free- 
dom and with the resulting sad satiety 
would lose the capacity for further de- 
velopment” (p. 83). 
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Mumford maintains that the world 
will not become any better until those 
responsible for the sins of the world do 
penance—that is, recognize their errors 
and proceed to rid themselves of the 
evil. To make over our lives, however, 
means a painful process of rooting out 
the sources of evil. Mumford does not 
stress the need of rooting out carnal 
sins as he does the necessity of eliminat- 
ing sins of the mind. He is chiefly in- 
terested in sin as it affects society, not 
in its relation to God or the individual 
soul. Yet, there is a close union be- 
tween body and soul, and it is hard to 
conceive of a sin of the mind that is 
in no degree connected with a disorder 
of the senses. 


CONDUCT OF INDIVIDUAL 
AFFECTS ALL SOCIETY 


It is, however, true that every sin to 
some degree exercises an evil effect upon 
society, upon the community. No man 
is an island. God has so ordained that 
our repentance likewise is of a social 
nature. We do not fast and abstain for 
ourselves alone. Since we are members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, our 
sufferings are offered up with Christ and 
united with His sufferings. St. Paul 
tells us to present our bodies as “a 
sacrifice, living, holy, well-pleasing to 
God.” Our mortifications, therefore, 
are evidently of value and influence in 
the Mystical Body, no matter how in- 
significant they may seem. Just as we 
have benefited by the fasts of others, 
so we can help others by our Lenten 
practices. The Lenten laws are syn- 
chronized with and integrated into the 
solidarity of the Mystical Body. We 
who fast are, therefore, companions of 
Christ, filling up in our own flesh the 
things that are wanting to the suffering 
of Christ. 


FASTING GOOD FOR BOTH 
SOUL AND BODY 


In conclusion, we may say first of all 
that fasting and abstinence are good 
for the body. We must remember, of 
course, that prudence must be used in 
choosing the form and degree of our 
fasting. But, as a general rule, we 
Americans eat too much and dig our 
graves with our teeth. Reducing ex- 
ercises are helpful in keeping down our 
weight and thus lessening the burden 
on the heart, but it is still true that the 
best reducing exercise is “to push away 
from the table three times a day.” 

Secondly, fasting and abstinence are 
good for the soul. They make a man 
master of himself, give him self-control, 
and free him from the tyranny of the 
flesh that prevents him from attaining 
to close union with God. “For if you 
live according to the flesh, you shall 
die: but if by the Spirit you mortify the 
deeds of the flesh, you shall live” (Gal. 
v. 24). Almost inevitably any idealist 
working for a great cause will practise 
asceticism. Walter Lippman says: 
“When asceticism is rational, it is a 
discipline of mind and body to fit men - 
for the service of an ideal.” 


FASTING GOOD FOR WORLD 
AND CHURCH 


Thirdly, fasting and abstinence are 
good for the world. I do not say that 
all the international blunders of the 
past ten years have been sins, but cer- 
tainly a large proportion of them would 
never have occurred if men were masters 
of their passions, their greeds, their per- 
sonal jealousies. When the ego runs 
wild, the world suffers. Even in our 
own local communities, the more we 
discipline self, the happier will be our 
community. He who crushes the wild 
lotus in his own heart spreads the per- 
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fume about the community. For whom 
does the bell toll? Our local communi- 
ties are so closely integrated—butcher, 
baker and candlestick-maker—that at 
every funeral everyone of us dies a 
little. At the same time, whenever any 
one of us stamps out a fault in his 
character, he contributes his mite to the 
moral integrity of the community. 
Finally, fasting and abstinence are 
good for the Church. When we sacri- 
fice a pleasure of the flesh in food or 
drink, we offer it up with the sacrificing 


volumes. 





— Editorial Announcement — 


We have recently received many requests 
from subscribers that we publish just one 
General Index annually in the final (Sep- 
tember) issue of each Volume, instead of 
two Semiannual Indexes (in the March 
and September issues) as heretofore. We 
are very happy to accede to this sugges- 
tion, which will facilitate reference to 
articles published in 


Christ. We fill up those things that are 
wanting to the fullness of the Mystical 
Body. In Dvorak’s “New World 
Symphony” you can hear fragments of 
familiar melodies, notes of negro spir- 
ituals born of the agonies of individual 
negroes in the days of slavery. Dvorak 
takes those sufferings and exalts them 
into a symphonic masterpiece. So, too, 
our little sufferings during Lent are 
merged into the sacrifice of Christ, and 
we become sharers in the work of re- 
deeming the world from sin. 


past issues and 
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The Diocesan Priest 


By T. C. 


"Tus Goop Sisters who teach in 
our parochial schools are, of course, 
themselves Religious, and they have no 
doubt preference for Religious priests. 
That is understandable, especially when 
you consider that they know Religious 
priests as university professors and re- 
treat-masters—high-type men, the pick 
of the picked. They think of Religious 
priests as highly intelligent, deeply 
pious—in a word, far superior to the 
pastor who chides them for wasting 
light, and who preaches money very 
often—not only spirituality like the re- 
treat-master. 

Possibly the Sisters pass on, subcon- 
sciously, these impressions to the chil- 
dren in their care. At any rate, there 
are Catholics who go through life with 
the vague idea that “‘secular”’ priests are 
somehow second-rate priests, who are 
not holy or generous enough to be Re- 
ligious, not smart enough to teach, not 
pious enough to preach missions or re- 
treats, afraid to go to the foreign mis- 
sions, and who take care of parishes, be- 
cause—well, anybody can take care of a 
parish. 

It is fortunate that clergy and people 
alike are discarding the term “‘secular”’ 
priest, and using instead diocesan priest. 
The word “secular” has an unpleasant 
connotation nowadays, 
worldly in an unfavorable sense. 


and suggests 
May- 
be, the very term secular priest has had 
something to do with a tendency to 
minimize the diocesan priesthood. 
Sometimes—but, thank God, not 
 often—Religious priests themselves har- 
bor a condescending attitude towards 
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the parochial ministry, as something 
beneath the more glamorous speci- 
alizations of their particular Order or 
Congregation. After all, aman who can- 
not teach cannot be put at teaching. 
One who cannot preach can scarcely be 
sent out to hold crowds by his eloquence. 
But he can indeed say Mass, and hear 
confessions, and go on sick calls. So he 
is put at parish work. 

But this does not mean that he is in- 
ferior to a teacher or _ professional 
preacher. His talent and ability just 
lie in another, perhaps more fertile, 
field. As God sees things, the non- 
teacher, or the non-orator, may be the 
most effective instrument for good in 
the end. Was St. Peter a university pro- 
fessor, or the Curé of Ars a savant? 


OUTSTANDING IMPORTANCE OF 
THE PAROCHIAL MINISTRY 


The priesthood is a big thing and har- 
bors a variety of workers. But who is 
more indispensable than he who actually 
and actively ministers to the people? 
Besides, certain Religious priests are put 
at parish work, and they do it magnifi- 
cently, when they could likewise do a 
marvellous job at teaching or in some 
other capacity. Why they are left in 
parish work may well be due to the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit guiding their 
Superiors to do what superficial human 
expediency might never suggest. 

It must needs be a naive soul that 
thinks the parochial ministry inferior to 
other works pursued by the priesthood. 
Now, whatever else a diocesan priest 
might be called upon to do, his normal 
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work is parish work, direct contact with 
souls, preaching in simple language, 
administering the Sacraments, minister- 
ing directly to the people under his care. 

While it is true that many Religious 
priests are in parish work, and an ever- 
increasing number of diocesan priests are 
being assigned to desk jobs and educa- 
tion, the fact remains that the diocesan 
clergy are in the main engaged in parish 
work. Quite rightly, Religious are spe- 
cialists in various fields, or foreign mis- 
sionaries pushing forward the frontiers 
of the Church, while the diocesan clergy 
care for the flock at home. While there 
is romance and high adventure in the 
daring and courage of the foreign mis- 
sionary, and while there is fame and 
éclat in being a renowned professor or 
scientist, and tremendous opportunity 
for good (as no one will deny), there is 
no small glory in being a simple parish 
priest. And what a wealth of spiritual 
compensations in the daily life of a 
parish priest! 


INTIMATE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
PASTOR AND FLOCK 


What youth director knows more 
about these particular youths than the 


assistant who is with the young people of 


the parish day and night all week long? 
What retreat master shares the confi- 
dences of his clients week after week? 
The priest in parish work is in direct 
contact with souls. He knows the youth 
in his charge. He knows what to cor- 
rect, what to encourage. He knows 
what response to await, what failures to 
expect. His is a grand opportunity to 
do good in particular—specifically, and 
just where needed. 


Consider, too, the moral influence of 


Business and profes- 
His is the re- 


a parish priest. 
sional men consult him. 
sponsibility for decisions made, courses 
of action taken. By his simple, direct 
instructions in the Sunday sermon he 
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molds public opinion, for he passes on 
the views of experts, and has them 
accepted and acted upon by the ordinary 
man and woman. 

Husbands and wives in difficulty seek 
out his advice. He prevents broken 
homes, forestalls divorce, promotes har- 
It is no rare thing at all to see 
individual ap- 


mony. 
a_ belligerent, 
proach the rectory, and leave calm, sub- 
It is a parish 


furious 


dued and reasonable. 
priest’s routine work. 

In this article the term “parish priest” 
is being taken not in the technical sense 
of parochus, but means, in the broadly 
accepted meaning of a priest, any priest 
engaged in parish work. 

It is the noble duty of the parish 
priest to influence little children, to 
train them in the ways of God. Their 
remaining true to their faith through 
high school and college and adult life is 
And then the 
sick. The parish priest goes about com- 


in large part due to him. 


forting, consoling, dispensing God’s grace 
to weary souls. Without him many of 
these souls would be buried in hell. He 
snatches them from the clutches of 
Satan, and they die with sentiments of 
perfect love of God. 

What a joy it is for the parish priest 
to drive about in the cool morning air, 
carrying the Divine Christ to the sick! 
Each home is different. Each sick per- 
son grateful for the priest’s coming. 
How profuse and yet sincere they often 
are in their thanks! 

Every morning members of his flock 
surround the altar as he leads them in 
Sacrifice. Time after time he gives 
them the Bread of Life. They call him 
by telephone, they come to the rectory, 
they stop him on the street, or in the 
hospital corridor, to ask some advice, to 
get some information. 

Children run up to him to have medals 
and rosaries blessed. But what is so 
very consoling to him, they call him 
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“Father,” and they mean it. He is the 
good shepherd; he knows his flock, and 
they know him. They look to him for 
help and protection and affection, and 
all day and all night, always, his life is 
for them. 

What a joy it is for a priest to bap- 
tize an infant, and to watch it in due 
time grow into childhood, become a teen- 
ager, fall in love, and come to get mar- 
ried! The older pastors have seen their 
spiritual children grow to maturity be- 
fore their very eyes. What fond memo- 
What a 
profound influence they exercised on the 
lives and attitudes of these their charges! 

The parochial ministry is, in a sense, 
the priesthood at its best, because it is 
the whole priesthood at work, giving 
consolation, receiving in return multiple 
consolation. The itinerant preacher and 


ries they cherish of each one! 


confessor does immense good, but he 
moves on and never sees the result of his 
work, nor can he follow it up. But the 
parish priest is there to continue, to 
enlarge, to perfect his work, to see it 
develop as the years glide by. 


QUALITIES NEEDED BY A 
DIOCESAN PRIEST 


The successful diocesan priest must 
possess a combination of qualities. He 
has to be, of course, a holy man. For 
how can he lead others to sanctity if he 
himself stands apart from things holy? 
He is in the public eye. His life is an 
open book. He must give good ex- 
ample His Sunday sermons 





always. 
will have less influence than the clo- 
quence of his life. 

His holiness is of the diffusive kind. 
He is not holy as a personal luxury. His 
holiness radiates to his flock, nor can he 
keep himself aloof from them in the 
interest of his own soul. He must com- 
bine activity and contemplation in a 
neat balance. 

As a preacher, he need not be an ora- 


tor, but he must have the ability to put 
across a message, and in such a way that 
a highly mixed audience ranging from 
small child to adult, from moron to 
genius, will be reached and moved. 

He must be an able administrator 
capable of handling money, prudent in 
making investments, and, while not 
neglecting the spiritual, have his feet 
solidly on this monetary world, lest he 
deprive his flock of shelter and suste- 
nance. 

The pastor of a large parish requires 
abilities of leadership and administra- 
tion similar to those expected of a 
bishop. He has assistant priests under 
him: he apportions to them part of the 
work, while maintaining a supervision 
and guidance over all. Indeed, many a 
large parish calls for an administration 
and leadership comparable to that of a 
small diocese. In everyday contact with 
people, both Catholic and non-Catholic, 
he is in the public relations department 
of the Universal Church. The prestige 
of the Church rises or falls according as 
he uses or fails to use prudence and tact. 

As a confessor, he must be a moral 
theologian of no small stature, for sooner 
or later he will come across everything 
in the books. As a spiritual director, it 
is within his power to lead souls to the 
heights. Of especial importance is his 
tremendous influence over the souls of 
youth, for he absolves their first mortal 
sins, knows their specific occasions of sin, 
and can advise them with prudence, 
fatherly interest and effectiveness. 
Catholic education does much all week 
to save and better youth. But the 
parish priest on Saturday night in the 
confessional reaches into the recesses of 
the youthful soul and goes deeper ,than 
ever a classroom teacher can. He ap- 
plies the very grace of God to the soul, 
to make it strong, to correct, to lead up- 
ward, to keep it for God. 

Nor is the veteran pastor of long ex- 
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perience the only effective priest. Very 
often the youngest assistant wields a 
tremendous influence over the souls of 
the people. Very often a boy or young 
man will open up to a young priest with 
an ingenuousness almost miraculous. 
And it is known that the sermon of a 
newly ordained priest packs a message 
that sinks deep and lasts long. The 
deep admiration that the people have 
for a young priest, and the hearty re- 
sponse they give to his ministry is no 
doubt one of the greatest consolations 
known this side of heaven. When 
sophisticated youth and blasé oldsters 
accept a young priest as heaven-sent, 
then all is not hopeless with the world, 
and the grace of God is flowing through 
His instruments. 

As for doing good, and as for the sheer 
joy and consolation of one’s work, there 
is nothing else comparable to the work 
of the parish priest, be he the last assist- 
ant or a bepurpled monsignor. Medi- 
ator between God and man, man and 
God, being another Christ in powers, in 
influence, and in the reverence of the 
people, he is an apostle, a teacher, a 
missionary, a priest. 

Now, is it not a shame that such a 
glorious calling is sometimes belittled? 
However, there are certain disadvan- 
tages in being a diocesan priest, certain 
liabilities that Religious may well play 
up. But these difficulties are, most of 
them, incidental rather than intrinsic, 
and can for the most part be overcome. 


ADVANTAGES AND PRIVILEGES 
OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


No one can deny the merit of the 
Religious vows over and above the merit 
of the priesthood. Nor should one im- 
ply that being a Religious is not a great 
But all 
priests are not called to be Religious, nor 
are all fitted for this high type of life. 
The priesthood, specifically the paro- 


grace and benefit from God. 
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chial ministry as found in the diocesan 
priesthood, is a sublime calling in itself; 
and while not going into the classic dis- 
cussion of which is the higher state (the 
priesthood or the Religious life and un- 
der what aspects), let us be content to 
emphasize here the truly great character 
of the parochial ministry as found in the 
diocesan priesthood. 

Granted the peculiar merit of the Re- 
ligious vows and the life they constitute, 
we must ever remember that being con- 
stituted in the state of perfection by 
being the member of a Religious insti- 
tute is not the mathematical or moral 
equivalent of being truly holy even with- 
out the vows. Besides, a diocesan priest 
does have the equivalent of a solemn 
vow of chastity, a canonical promise of 
obedience, and oftener than not de facto 
poverty. He, if sincere, leads a life of 
the counsels, and he might under direc- 
tion bind himself by private vow to 
obedience and poverty with the conse- 
quent additional merit. His merit need 
not be less than that of a Religious, and 
it can, as a matter of fact, be far greater 
than that of many half-hearted Re- 


ligious. 


FINANCIAL SECURITY FOR 
PRIESTS’ OLD AGE 


Up to now many diocesan priests have 
lacked a certain financial security for 
old age. This is lamentable, but not an 
intrinsic defect of the priesthood. Some 
dioceses are now attempting to over- 
come this difficulty by fiscally sound re- 
tirement There 
wholesome evolution in this formerly 


plans. is room for 
neglected phase of clerical assurance. 
The Holy Father in his Apostolic Ex- 
hortation “Menti Nostrae” takes cog- 
nizance of the need for some sort of 
social security for the clergy, encourages 
it, and moreover praises those who are 
caring in various ways for aged and in- 


firm priests. There is no valid reason 
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why a priest who has labored all his life 
in the vineyard of the Lord should be 
neglected in his old age. 

Indeed, many a priest has of his own 
accord by long-range planning provided 
a very acceptable retirement plan for 
himself, and there is a certain need here 
for what might be called priests’ old age 
counselling. Young priests can be 
counselled how to provide for their old 
age by methods feasible and financially 
sound. As for those priests who never 
had favorable financial breaks during a 
struggling and impoverished ministry, 
the faithful certainly do not expect them 
to die in destitution, and the mind of all 
good people is to help our old priests. 
In fact, many lay people are shocked 
that the problem of our aged priests has 
not been solved better than it has. 


COMPANIONSHIP DESIRED BY 
DIOCESAN PRIEST 


Companionship is something that the 
diocesan priest often craves, but some- 
times finds hard to attain. There are 
definite advantages to living in a com- 
munity. But some of these advantages 
are found where there are several assist- 
ants living together in the same rec- 
tory, and there have always been means 
for getting together that in some way 
compensate for living together all the 
time. And, be it noted, not all the com- 
panionship in a Religious house is a help. 
Sometimes one’s brethren are no aid to 
keeping the rule, nor is their fellowship 
always one of harmony and mutual 
assistance. 

As for the benefit of daily spiritual 
exercises, these are without question 
great aids to spiritual living. But, be it 
noted, Religious by reason of their work 
are often absent from them, nor need a 
diocesan priest be without them. It 
has been erroneously said that a priest 
in parish work cannot follow a rule of 
life. As a matter of fact, he can if he 


systematically attends to his soul in the 
morning and night, and thus has the 
working day free for expected and unex- 
pected activity. Indeed, some active 
Congregations follow more or less that 
system of having their spiritual exercises 
before and after the active day, with but 
brief visits or the like if they happen to 
be home during the day. 

When all is said and done, the dio- 
cesan priest, with his flexible rule of life 
as laid down by the Code (Canons 
124-144), is for all practical purposes 
living much the same sort of life as many 
Religious. 


ENROLLING CANDIDATES FOR 
THE PRIESTHOOD 


There remains this to be said, that 
diocesan priests are as a group less con- 
scious of perpetuating themselves than 
are Religious. Some diocesan priests 
lack the enthusiasm to win recruits for 
their type of life and ministry, and wait 
until a boy begs to be a priest before 
they do anything about his vocation. 
And even after the boy makes known his 
decision and enters the seminary, the 
pastor offers but feeble encouragement. 
Many other pastors are, of course, sin- 
cerely zealous in promoting vocations, 
and the many priests ordained from 
their parishes attest to the fact. 

In some places the majority of the 
boys desiring to become priests are 
picked up by the official or unofficial 
scouts of Orders and Congregations. 
Sometimes it is to be feared that boys 
with all the makings of an effective 
diocesan priest end up poorly adjusted 
in a Religious house, where they are a 
source of concern to their Superiors, and 
indeed after a series of false starts finally 
end up in pastoral work where they 
should have really begun in the first 
place. 

There has not yet been worked out in 
America a completely satisfactory pro- 
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gram to care for the seminarian during 
his vacations. The feeling of “‘not be- 
longing” is a real difficulty in the lives 
of seminarians. They cannot be just 
like the non-seminarians with whom 
they are thrown. Yet, they are not wel- 
come at some rectories. Nor is the 
European type villa a real solution 
either. Indeed the Holy Father in 
“Menti Nostre’” sees the value of 
seminarians’ becoming acquainted with 
the lives of the laity so as to be more 
able to understand and help them later 
on. The American vacation has its 
advantages as well as its difficulties. 
Many seminarians are provided for 
admirably well, to their complete wel- 
fare, but others are still neglected during 
the dangerous summer months. The 
ideal system should keep them in some- 
what of an ecclesiastical atmosphere, 
maintain a wholesome esprit de corps, 
give them prudent contact with the 
world and its people, and enable them 
to earn what money they need to cover 
their expenses. There is a real need to 
provide for our seminarians during their 
vacations. In time a suitable system 
will no doubt be worked out. 

The diocesan clergy must definitely 
seek out recruits, and, while not horn- 
swoggling every vocation-minded boy 
into the diocesan seminary, prudently 
direct those thither who seem fitted 
for the parochial ministry. Not every 
priest should be directed into the dio- 
cesan ministry. There are some men 
who need the multiple security of the 
Religious life, and would do better in a 
Religious Institute. It takes bigness on 
the part of a pastor to advise one of his 
prize grade-school boys to join an Order 
or Congregation, but, if the boy would 
fit in better there, that is where he 
should be directed. In the past there 
have been entirely too many square pegs 
in round holes, and too many round 
pegs in square. 
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SYSTEMATIC METHOD FOR 
PROMOTING VOCATIONS 


While a vocation to the diocesan 
priesthood depends ultimately on the 
grace of God, we should never neglect 
the natural. The number of vocations 
can be increased by various means, both 
supernatural and natural. A program 
of prayer will do wonders. A systematic 
drive for vocations using many natural 
techniques will have gratifying results. 

The Diocese of Belleville was short of 
priests. Bishop Albert R. Zuroweste felt 
that some long-range plan was necessary 
to maintain, and especially to increase, 
the personnel of the diocese. So he 
called to his office one day twelve of his 
priests and remarked to them that, if 
twelve apostles could convert the world, 
twelve priests ought to be able to do 
something in the Diocese of Belleville. 
One of the priests was appointed chair- 
man, and the other eleven fellow-mem- 
bers of the Vocation Committee. Be- 
fore long these twelve priests were going 
into school after school of the diocese, 
visiting room after room, or gathering 
the pupils into groups—meeting the 
children, answering their questions, pre- 
senting the life of a diocesan priest, and 
what it takes, what it does not take to 
be a priest. These priests also spoke to 
the girls about the Sisterhood, but that 
is beside the point right now. But they 
did preach diocesan priesthood to the 
boys in much the same way that repre- 
sentatives from missionary institutes go 
to the schools to seek recruits for their 
mission work. 

The members of the Vocation Com- 
mittee sat down and wrote vocation 
leaflets. Every month an attractively 
printed and illustrated leaflet was put 
into the hands of every parochial school 
child in the diocese. A series of vocation 
talks was delivered over the radio. 
Vocation days were held in several 
places, with the children of the surround- 
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ing areas attending. A varied and 
interesting program was arranged. The 
turnout for the vocation day at the pre- 
paratory seminary was most gratifying, 
and even parents and relatives sat in on 
the talks. 

Later the prep seminarians came back 
to their parishes and gave talks to the 
children, explaining in their own inimit- 
able way what goes on in the prep semi- 
nary. This did much to promote: in- 
terest in the prep seminary, wherever it 
was tried. 

The Vocation Committee has not yet 
got around to contacting the pupils of 
public schools, nor has it, so far, syste- 
matically covered the Catholic high 
Here is a vast field waiting. 
The Bishop moreover ordered special 


schools. 


prayers for vocations to be added to 
May Devotions, and he himself on his 
Confirmation tours was in his official 
capacity the Vocation Committee’s first 
and foremost speaker pleading for voca- 
tions. 

Have there been results? It is too 
soon to pass judgment, but there are 
indications that the effort has already 
had a happy effect. One parish that 


had produced only one priest in twenty- 
five years saw no less than three boys 
from the graduating class enter the prep 
seminary. Moreover, other boys are 
definitely | vocation-conscious. How 
many of these eager aspirants will per- 
severe remains to be seen, but with the 
movement of interest and prayer set on 
foot, the grace of God will be there to 
sustain them. 

What a glorious calling to be a dio- 
cesan priest, to be so close to God and so 
close to the people, to work among your 
own and draw them ever closer to God! 
Properly presented, this life has great 
appeal to the generous boy. It is a hard 
life calling for many sacrifices, but it has 
its compensations and its joys. What 
greater calling than to be a priest of 
God? 

All of us, diocesan and Religious 
priests, should see the diocesan priest- 
hood in its true perspective. It is a 
noble calling. It is the priesthood of 
Jesus Christ- We should all be 
zealous in directing towards*its ranks 
the type of boy who will further the 
cause of Christ in the world among its 
people. 


no less. 








The ‘“Mandatum’”’ 


By JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 


7 HE CELEBRATION of Easter is in- 
troduced and surrounded by a series 
of most magnificent rites, which pro- 
claim the greatness of the Paschal mys- 
teries, and prepare, secure and deepen 
their effects. In this solemn cycle of 
ceremonies three Sacramentals are out- 
standing in antiquity and dignity, sig- 
nificance and effects: the Mandatum or 
“Mandate” on Holy Thursday, the “Re- 
proaches” (Adoration of the Cross) on 
Good Friday, and the Blessing of the 
Easter Candle on Holy Saturday. The 
first follows the Eucharistic celebration, 
the second takes the place of it, the 
third introduces the Eucharistic me- 
morial of the Resurrection of Our 
Saviour. These three Sacramentals 
have an important place within the 
Sacred Triduum, ideologically and ar- 
tistically. They are by origin and 
structure so closely connected with one 
another that we may speak of a Trilogy 
of Easter Sacramentals. 

The “Mandate” is historically the last 
(in its present form as part of the Lit- 
urgy of Holy Thursday). It is com- 
posed in close adherence to the structure 
of the Reproaches (Adoration of the 
Cross), and was directly and indirectly 
influenced by the Praconium paschale 
as model and exemplar. The Re- 
proaches in their turn depend histori- 
cally on the Exultet. The rite of the 
washing of the feet, notwithstanding its 
dependence on the Reproaches and on 
the Erultet, is the first of the three Sac- 
ramentals because of its institution by 
Christ (at least in some sense), be- 
cause of the high appreciation of it in 
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Christian antiquity as part of baptism, 
and because of patristic tradition which 
has honored this rite with the name of 
a “Sacrament.” The sublime motive of 
love and charity, the exquisite selection 
and arrangement of scriptural texts, 
give ita singular charm. Its enchanting 
rhythms of ideas, verses and melodies, 
the warmth of its sentiments, its melo- 
dramatic and lyric character make it 
appeal profoundly to our hearts as “the 
sacramental of brotherly love,” as “the 
liturgical canticle of charity.” 


ORIGIN AND HISTORICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Oriental hospitality and the ritual of 
the Old Testament instituted by God 
contain the natural and sacred figure 
and type of the Easter sacramental of 
the washing of the feet. 

At a time when visitors, pilgrims and 
travellers journeyed with their feet 
naked or protected only by sandals, 
the washing of their feet upon their ar- 
rival was a necessity and, if provided 
by the host, the first act of hospitality 
and charity bestowed upon the guest. 
It was practised by Abraham for the 
three heavenly visitors (Gen., xviii. 4): 
“And the Lord appeared to him in the 
vale of Mambre as he was sitting at 
the door and when he had lifted 
up his eyes, there appeared to him three 
men. And he said: ‘Lord, if I 
have found favor in thy sight, pass not 
away from thy servant. But I will 
fetch a little water: and wash ye your 
feet, and rest under the tree.’” It was 
likewise done by Lot for the two angels 
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(Gen., xix. 2), for Laban by Eliazar 
(Gen., xxiv. 32), for the brothers of 
Joseph on their arrival in Egypt (Gen., 
xliii. 24), for the Levite who was guest 
of an old man in Gabaa (Judges, 
xix. 2). As an act of generous hospital- 
ity, it was performed for the guest, not 
by a servant, but by the master of the 
house himself. So, for instance, by Abi- 
gail for the messengers of King David 
(I Kings, xxv. 41): “And she arose and 
bowed herself down with her face to the 
earth and said: ‘Behold, let thy servant 
be a handmaid, to wash the feet of the 
servants of my Lord.’” It was under- 
stood as an unfriendly gesture and as a 
sign of contempt when a guest was not 
given water for his feet (Luke, vii. 38, 
44): “And standing behind His feet, 
she began to wash His feet with tears 
and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head. ‘Dost thou see this 
woman? I entered into thy house: thou 
gavest Me no water for My feet. But 
she with tears hath washed My feet.’ ” 
In Apostolic times the ablution was con- 
sidered a mark of good conduct, as we 
deduce from St. Paul’s remark about 
the qualities of a widow to be chosen 
as diaconess (I Tim., v. 10): “Let a 
widow be chosen having testi- 
if she 
have received to harbor, if she have 
washed the saints’ feet.” 


mony for her good works 


WASHING OF FEET SACRED RITE 
IN O. T. AND N. T. 


With the commandment 
God to Moses, the washing of the feet 
beeame a sacred rite (Ex., xxx. 18-21): 
“Thou shalt make also a brazen laver 
with its foot to wash in, and thou shalt 
set it between the tabernacle of the 
iestimony and the altar. And water 
being put into it, Aaron and his sons 


given by 


shall wash their hands and feet in it: 
when they are going into the tabernacle 
of the testimony, and when they are to 


come to the altar, to offer on it incense 
to the Lord, lest perhaps they die. It 
shall be an everlasting law to him, and 
to his seed by successions.” Moses 
obeyed, as we read (Ex., xl. 28-30): 
“And he set the laver between the taber- 
nacle of the testimony and the altar, 
filling it with water. And Moses and 
Aaron and his sons washed their hands 
and feet, when they went into the taber- 
nacle of the covenant, and went to the 
altar, as the Lord had commanded 
Moses” (efr. III Kings, vii. 23-26; II 
Par., iv. 6). 

Impressed by the example and com- 
mand of Our Lord, the washing of the 
feet was introduced into the liturgy of 
the New Testament (John, xiii. 14-15): 
“Tf then I, being your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet: you also ought 
to wash one another’s feet. For I have 
given you an example, that, as I have 
done to you, so you do also.” Originally 
it was administered in connection with 
the Sacrament of Baptism as immedi- 
ate preparation for the reception of 
Holy Eucharist. There exists evidence 
for its observance before the time of 
Charlemagne in Milan and the regions 
observing the Gallican Rite, not how- 
ever for Rome. St. Augustine is ac- 
quainted with it. St. Ambrose speaks 
of it (De mysteriis): “Ascendisti de 
fonte, memento evangelice lectionis. 

Ideo planta eius abluitur . . . 
accepisti post hee vestimenta candida.” 
It is recorded in De Sacramentis: “As- 
cendisti de fonte, quid secutum est? 
Audisti lectionem. Subcinctus summus 
sacerdos pedes tibi lavit.” Cex- 
sarius of Arles mentions the rite in his 
Easter sermon: “Admoneant ut carita- 
tem custodiant peregrinos excipi- 
ant, et secundum quod dictum est ipsis 
in baptismo, hospitum pedes lavent.” 
The Missale Gothicum, the Missal of 
Bobbio and the Stowe Missal have the 
rubric after baptism and the anointment 
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with chrism: “Dum pedes eius lavas, 
dicis: Ego ibi lavo pedes. Sicut Domi- 
nus Noster Jesus Christus fecit discipu- 
lis suis, tu facias hospitibus et peregrinis 
ut habeas vitam xeternam.” 

As part of the baptismal ceremonies, 
the washing of the feet was abolished 
in Spain by the Council of Elvira at the 
beginning of the fourth century, in Mi- 
lan some time between the fifth and 
tenth century. Since it is not mentioned 
by Alcuin, we must conclude that it was 
abolished in Gaul before the ninth cen- 
tury. Already St. Augustine indicates 
one of the reasons for its abrogation: 
“Sed ne ad ipsum Sacramentum Bap- 
tismi videretur pertinere, multi hoe in 
consuetudinem _—recipere _— noluerunt. 
Nonnulli etiam de consuetudine auferre 
non dubitaverunt. Aliqui autem ut hoc 
et sacratiore tempore commendarent, 
et a Baptismi Sacramento distinguer- 
ent, vel diem tertium octavarum . . . 
vel etiam ipsum octavum ut hoe facer- 
ent, elegerunt.” In the baptism of in- 
fants the rite was impossible to fullfill. 
This may be the reason why we have 
no evidence of its use in Rome, where 
the baptism of adults was early abro- 
gated. Its use is testified only for re- 
gions on the borders of the empire where 
the baptism of adults continued long 
in force. 


INTRODUCED INTO LITURGY 
OF HOLY THURSDAY 


Monastic practice has preserved this 
rite of Christian antiquity and trans- 
mitted it to later times. Monastic cus- 
tom is responsible for its reintroduction 
into the liturgy in the form of an Easter 
sacramental on Holy Thursday. The 
Rule of St. Benedict prescribes the 
washing of the feet as an act of hospi- 
tality and as an act of brotherly love 
and charity: “Ceteri vero sub earitate 
sibi invicem serviant. Pedes vero 
tam ipse qui egreditur, quam ille cui in- 
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traturus est, omnibus lavent” (c. 35, 
De septimanariis coquine). “Aquam in 
manibus Abbas hospitibus det; pedes 
autem hospitibus omnibus tam Abbas 
quam cuncta congregatio lavet; quibus 
lotis hune versum dicant: ‘Suscepimus, 
Deus, misericordiam tuam in medio 
templi tui” (c. 538, De hospitibus suscipi- 
endis). The monk Kilian writes in the 
Life of St. Brigid: “Proxima coena fuit 
Domini, qua sancta solebat Mandatum 
Christi calido complere lavacro.” In 
the course of monastic tradition the rite 
was developed and multiplied. We 
know of the custom in the monastery of 
St. Victor in Paris: “Mandatum trium 
pauperum, quod per singulos dies cum 
eleemosyna in quadragesima fit, in ca- 
pite jejunii incipit et in cena Domini 
finitur.” Inthe monastery of Fleury sur 
Loire it was observed on fast days 
throughout the summer: “Per totam 
westatem quoties est dies jejuni, fit man- 
datum post prandium tribus pauperi- 
bus; et quicumque mandatum trium 
pauperum perdiderit (omiserit) veniam 
in capitulo petere debet.” The Vener- 
able Bede records the custom of Cluny: 
“Et per totius anni spatium unaquaque 
die tribus peregrinis hospitibus manus 
et pedes abiuimus et panem cum vino 
offerimus.”’ 

The oldest trace of the rite as part of 
the liturgy on Holy Thursday is found 
in Spain. The Council of Toledo (694) 
ordained: “Hee sancta synodus decernit 
atque instituit ut deinceps non aliter 
per totius Hispanie et Galliarum Eccle- 
sias eadem solemnitas celebretur, nisi 
pedes unusquisque pontificum seu sac- 
erdotum secundum hoc sacrosanctum 
exemplum suorum lavare statuat sub- 
ditorum. Quod si quisquam sacerdotum 
hoe nostrum distulerit adimplere decre- 
tum . . . mensium spatil sex noverit 
a sanctz communionis perceptione frus- 
tratum” (it must be noted that the 
Council speaks of the rite as an “ancient 
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custom”). The Mozarabie Liturgy has 
the following rubric: “Eadem vero die 
(in Coena Domini) ad missam omni 
tempore monendum erit signum ad sex 
semipedes. Et incipienda erit lectio 
legere ad septimum. Et erit post totum 
officium expletum sive altare expolia- 
tum, exiendum ad viginti duos pedes, 
et accedendum est ad coenam post pedes 
lavatos, sole jam occidenti.” 


EXTENSION OF CEREMONY 
TO ENTIRE CHURCH - 


From Spain the rite passed at the 
time of Charlemagne to the entire West. 
It is testified by the Ordines Romani as 
a rite of the papal chapel; hence, it en- 
tered into the Ceremoniale Episcopo- 
rum. The rite is to be performed on 
thirteen poor men. Several explana- 
tions have been given of this command: 
the thirteenth guest represents either 
St. Paul 
others), the master of the cenacle, or 
Christ Himself. Some probability at- 
taches to another explanation: St. Greg- 


(or Matthias, according to 


ory the Great used to invite daily twelve 
poor men for dinner. One day mysteri- 
thirteenth guest 
himself with the chosen twelve. He was 
an angel. In memory of this event, the 
successors of St. Gregory invited thir- 
teen poor men daily for dinner; on Holy 
Thursday the ceremony of washing their 
feet was carried out, so that this rite 
was administered twice—first, on twelve 


ously a associated 


subdeacons (or deacons), and then a 
second time before dinner on the thir- 
teen poor men invited to table. Later 
both rites were united, and to-day the 
Supreme Pontiff administers the rite 
only once to thirteen priests, whom he 
serves also at table. 


LITERARY 
MANDATUM 


STRUCTURE OF THE 


The Mandatum forms with the Re- 
proaches (Adoration of the Cross) and 


with the Blessing of the Easter Candle 
This 
association is clearly expressed in its 
structure. 

The rite of Good Friday consists of 
three parts: (a) the Reproaches; (b) 
the Adoration of the Cross; (ec) the 
hymn Pange lingua. The Reproaches 
and Pange lingua are arranged sym- 
metrically before and after the Adora- 
tion of the Cross. As there are nine 
teproaches, so there are nine strophes 
of the Pange lingua (plus the Dox- 
Before the reform by Pope 
Pius V the Mandatum had the same 
structure: there were first nine anti- 
phons, corresponding to the nine Re- 
proaches; in the center stood the dox- 
ological antiphon, Benedicta sit sancta 
Trinitas; the third part was the “hymn 
of charity,” which in correspondence to 
the nine antiphons (resp. to the nine 


a cycle of three sacramentals. 


ology). 


strophes of the Pange linqua) consisted 
formerly of nine strophes, which for 
sake of brevity were later reduced to 
three. Another reason for the reduc- 
tion of the formerly nine strophes to 
only three may have been the fact that 
the Pope administered the washing of 
the feet to thirteen persons. Now, in 
the reduced form there are exactly 
thirteen antiphons. 

There is secondly the analogy to the 
Exultet: as there are seven proclama- 
tions in the Erultet, followed by the 
enumeration of seven effects of the 
sacramental, so there are seven anti- 
phons of the first part of the Manda- 
tum: of the nine antiphons, divided into 
three groups of three each, the central 
group has only one antiphon twice re- 
peated, so that there are only seven anti- 
phons in three groups of three—one— 
three. More obvious is the analogy of 
the Mandatum to the Exrultet in the 
Missale Gothicum (between 690-715) : 
the Preface of the Mass on Holy Thurs- 
day is composed in analogy to the 
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anaphora of the Exrultet, and contains 
the exclamation: “O admirable sacra- 
mentum, grande mysterium!”’ 


SYMMETRICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE ANTIPHONS 


In the present form of thirteen anti- 
phons, the first part of nine antiphons, 
divided into three groups, is composed 
symmetrically: the first three anti- 
phons are the Mandatum addressed to 
the disciples generally, the central group 
is addressed to Peter, the third group is 
again addressed to the disciples, all 
arranged in chronological and logical 
progress in correspondence with the 
Scriptural narrative. The first anti- 
phon proposes the commandment of 
charity generally (John, xiii. 34): “A 
new commandment I give unto you: 
that you love one another as I have 
loved you, says the Lord.” The second 
antiphon proposes the example of Christ 
(John, xiii. 4; xiii. 15): “After the Lord 
had risen from the supper, He putteth 
water into a basin, and began to wash 
the feet of His disciples: this example 
He has given them.” The third anti- 
phon contains the specific command- 
ment to practise charity by following 
His example (John, xiii. 12, 15): “The 
Lord Jesus after He had supped with 
His disciples, washed their feet and said 
to them: ‘Know you what I have done 
to you? I have given you an example, 
that so do you also.’ ” 

The central group represents the dis- 
course with Peter. It is merely one 
antiphon, which for the sake of height- 
ened emphasis is twice repeated (John, 
xili. 6, 7, 8): “ ‘Lord, dost Thou wash 
my feet?’ Jesus answered, and said to 
him: ‘If I wash not thy feet, thou shalt 
have no part with Me.’” When this 
antiphon is said the first time, the verse 
is added (John, xiii. 6): “He cometh 
therefore to Simon Peter, and Peter said 
to Him.” The second time is added tlie 
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verse (John, xiii. 7): “What I do, thou 
knowest not now; but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” The third time no verse is 
added. There is further this difference 
from the rest of the antiphons, that no 
Psalm verse is said with these three 
antiphons. 

This fourth antiphon in the middle 
shows clearly in idea and structure the 
influence of the threefold question of 
the risen Saviour to Peter (John, xxi. 
15-17): “When therefore they had 
dined, Jesus’ said to Simon Peter: 
‘Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me 
more than these?’ He said to 
him again He said to him the 
third time. . The discourse at the 
washing of the feet, however, is in the 
inverse order. In the Mandatum it is 
Peter who puts the question to Our 
Lord: “Lord, dost Thou wash my feet?” 

The three antiphons of the third 
group, addressed again to all the dis- 
ciples, inculeate the commandment of 
charity, particularly because of the 
example of Christ (John, xiii. 14): “If 
then I, being your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet, how much more 
ought you to wash one another’s feet!” 
The second antiphon proclaims charity 
as the characteristic mark of the disci- 
ples of Christ (John, xiii. 35): “By this 
shall all men know that you are My 
disciples, if you have love one for an- 
other.” The third antiphon is an exten- 
sion of the Mandate of charity for all 
the future (I Cor., xiii. 13): “There 
shall remain in you faith, hope and 
charity; but the greatest of these is 
charity.” This text is taken from St. 
Paul’s hymn of charity. From the 
viewpoint of selection of texts from the 
New Testament, the Mandatum is a 
trilogy of charity: there are combined 
in it the three classical texts about 
charity: (a) chapter thirteen of the 
Gospel of St. John which contains the 
Mandate; (b) chapter thirteen of the 
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First Epistle to the Corinthians, called 
the canticle of charity; (c) the First 
Epistle of St. John with passages which 
refer to the Mandate of the Gospel, in 
which the Apostle appears as the be- 
loved disciple, and in which he ad- 
dresses his own followers with the 
caressing words: “My dearly beloved 

. . my dear little children.” 

The tenth antiphon, exactly in the 
middle of the whole rite, is a doxology. 
Its text is an accommodation of Tob., 
xii. 6 (which in this form serves also as 
the Introit of the Feast of the Blessed 
Trinity): “Benedicta sit saneta Trini- 
tas, atque indivisa unitas: confitebimur 
ei, quia fecit nobiscum misericordiam 
suam.” The verse which follows is a 
second doxology inserted in order to 
augment the solemnity of the prayer, 
which corresponds to the central act of 
the liturgy on Good Friday (the Adora- 
tion of the Cross). 


THE SELECTION OF THE PSALMS 


Five Psalms are chosen to combine 
harmoniously with the texts of the New 
Testament: three follow upon the three 
antiphons of the first group, the fourth 
Psalm follows the first antiphon of the 
third group (the second group of anti- 
phons forming the discourse with Peter 
is without Psalm verses), the fifth 
Psalm follows the doxology. 

The Psalms are selected in close cor- 
respondence to the text of the antiphons. 
The first antiphon, beginning with the 
term Mandatum, is fittingly followed 
by Psalm exvili. This Psalm exalts and 
praises the virtue consisting in the love 
and observance of the commandments 
of God. It is the longest Psalm, and 
somehow the summary of all; it was 
called by the old masters of the syna- 
gogue “the great alphabet,” since it con- 
sists of 22 strophes (as many as the 
letters in the Hebrew alphabet). Each 
strophe has eight verses, each beginning 


with the same letter, corresponding to 
the eight days of the festival octave. 
The name of God occurs 22 times, the 
term “Mandatum” 39 times (as sub- 
stantive and verb) in more than 20 
synonyms: word of God, law of God, 
estimony, way, justice, judgment, truth, 
etc. The Psalm was composed in the 
bitter days of the Babylonian captivity, 
when the Temple, the holy city, home 
and country of the Jews were lost, and 
when the word of God was the only hope 
of salvation left to them. The first 
verse summarizes the idea of the entire 
Psalm, which harmonizes perfectly with 
the idea of the Mandatum: “Blessed are 
the undefiled in the way: who walk in 
the law of the Lord.” 

From the first to the second antiphon 
the progress is from the proclamation 
of the Mandatum generally to the prac- 
tical example given by Christ: “When 
the Lord hath risen from supper, He 
putteth water into a basin and began 
to wash the feet of His disciples: this 
example He left to them.” Correspond- 
ingly we find in the accompanying 
Psalm the expression of praise and ad- 
miration for Our Saviour because of His 
wonderful example of brotherly love. 
In the Psalm we are transferred to 
Mount Sion and the Cenacle, where we 
witness and admire Our Lord carrying 
out the Mandatum on His disciples (Ps. 
xlvii. 2): “Great is the Lord, and ex- 
ceedingly to be praised in the city of 
our God, on His holy mountain.” 

The third antiphon which contains 
the question of Christ, “Do you know 
what I did for you, I your Lord and 
Master?” is followed by Psalm lxxxiv. 2, 
giving as it were the answer to the 
question: “Lord, Thou hast blessed Thy 
land, Thou hast turned away the cap- 
tivity of Jacob.” This Psalm was sung 
by the Jews returning from captivity. 
Now, the purification of the soul from 
sin is a return from the captivity of 
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the devil. As it is necessary to wash the 
feet after a journey, so there is need to 
purify the soul from the dust of the 
daily life on the way back to the Heav- 
enly Jerusalem. As the disciples were 
in need of purification from their daily 
transgressions, so are all human pilgrims 
in need of purification on their journey 
to the heavenly fatherland. 

After the discourse with Peter, Our 
Lord turns again to the disciples and 
inculeates the following of His example 
(John, xiii. 14): “If then I, being your 
Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet: how much more ought you to wash 
one another’s feet!” This antiphon is 
followed by the first verse of Psalm xl, 
which addresses the whole world: “Hear 
these things, all ye nations; give ear, all 
ve inhabitants of the world.” The 
Mgndatum is not limited to the disci- 
ples; its idea is the only solution of the 
universal social problem. Psalm xl was 
composed at a time when there were 
sharp differences between rich and poor, 
high and low. The Psalm gives courage 
to the poor, to the oppressed, to the dis- 
tressed: “Quique terrigen et filli hom- 
num, simul in unum, dives et pauper. 
Frater non _ redimit, redimet 

No, there is no other hope or 
possibility of solution of that universal 
problem, except through the Mandate of 
Christ, with the practice of charity— 
with a practical charity which is ready 


homo.” 


to do the most humble service for the 
needy neighbor. The Manaatum is not 
the praise of humility or the sacramen- 
tal of humility. 
of brotherly love, of practical charity, 


It is the sacramental 


which inspires us to humility, to do 
the most humble service for the brother 
in Christ. 

After the Doxology is said the fifth 
Psalm (Ps. Ixxxili. 2-3): “How lovely 
are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts: 
my soul longeth and fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord.” This Psalm of 
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David’s reflects the longing and desire 
of the exiled King for Jerusalem, his 
homesickness for the Temple of the 
Lord. In the court of the Temple was 
the fountain for the washing of hands 
and feet, the type of the fountain of 
grace. We are likewise transferred in 
this Psalm to the cenacle, the lovely 
tabernacle of the Lord and Master who 
served His disciples in charity. 


THE HYMN OF CHARITY 

The Missal indicates the First Epistle 
of St. John (1 John, ii. 3, 4) as source of 
the third part of the Mandatum—of the 
hymn of charity, particularly of the 
antiphon which forms the first verse of 
each of the three strophes: “Ubi caritas 
et amor, Deus ibi est.” In the Missal 
before the reform of Pope Pius V, there 
were nine strophes in perfect symmetry 
to the nine antiphons before the doxol- 
ogy, and in analogy to the nine strophes 
(plus doxology) of the Pange lingua, as 
it follows the Adoration of the Cross. 

The First Epistle of St. John has in- 
spired the hymn of charity of the 
Mandatum. This Epistle of the beloved 
disciple contains in chapters li-iv many 
references to chapter xiii of his Gospel 
with its narrative about the Mandatum; 
it has furnished to the hymn of the 
Mandatum its spirit and atmosphere, 
its main motive and particular terms. 
St. John addresses his hearers with such 
caressing words as “My dear little chil- 
dren” (I John, ii. 1), “My dearest” (I 
John, ili. 2, iv. 7). The idea that Christ 
is present in the midst of those who 
love one another, is the fundamental 
motive of chapters ii-iv (I John, 11. 7): 
“Dearly beloved, I write not a new 
commandment to you, but an old com- 
mandment the word which you 
Again a new command- 
ment I write unto you. He that 
saith he is in the light and hateth his 
brother is in darkness even until now; 


have heard. 
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he that loveth his brother abideth in 
the light, and there is no seandal in 
him.” I John, iii. 23-24: “And this is 
His commandment (Mandatum) that 
we should believe in the name of His Son 
Jesus Christ and love one another, as 
He hath given commandment unto us.” 
I John, iv. 11-12, 16: “My dearest, 
if God hath so loved us, we also ought 
to love one another. If we love 
one another, God abideth in us, and His 
charity is perfected in us. God is char- 
ity: and he that abideth in charity 
abideth in God, and God in him.” 

The proximate source of the liturgical 
hymn of charity is a monastic poem 
composed at the time of Charlemagne 
and sung in the monasteries at the 
weekly Mandatum. The original hymn 
comprised first 10 and later 12 strophes. 
The second verse of the ninth strophe is 
a quotation from the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict: 


Mandatum Rule (cap. iv)! 
Et illius nil amori Nihil amori 
preponamus. Christi pre- 
ponere. 


BENEDICTINE RULE MODEL OF 
THE HYMN OF CHARITY 


Several passages in the prologue of 
the holy Rule formed a model for the 
hymn of charity. St. Benedict explains 
that his Rule in some points has to be 
strict “propter conservationem 
caritatis,’ and because the way of sal- 
vation “non est nisi angusto initio in- 
cipienda.” These ideas return in the 
eighth strophe of the hymn: “Ardua et 
arta via ducit sursum. . Sed peren- 
nem dat fraternus amor vitam.” 

The many terms for discord and quar- 
rels, which occur throughout the hymn 
(“diseordia disjungit,” “Nee ut simul 


‘Cfr. “nihil sibi Christo carius existimant” 
(cap. v, 2); “Christo omnino nihil preponant 
(cap. Ixxn, 3). 


adgregati dividamur,” “Ne nos mente 
dividamur, caveamus,” “Cessent jurgia 
maligna, cessent lites,’ “Et perpetuam 
malignis lis dat penam’’) emphasize the 
particular need of fraternal charity in 
the community life of a monastery. But 
the allusions in the hymn are not only 
to the evil experiences of the monastic 
life; just as many, and possibly more, 
terms and phrases describe the light or 
warmth of a monastery, the most 
beautiful flowering of fraternal charity 
in the cloister: ‘“Congregavit nos in 
unum Christi amor. . Exultemus et 
Kt ex corde 
. Nos alteru- 
Caritas conjungit 

. Unum omnes indivise 
Ubi caritas et amor, 


in ipso jucundemur. 
diligamus nos sincero. . 
trum amemus 
et. absentes. 
sentiamus. 
Deus ibi est.” 

The second verse of the last strophe 
contains an allusion to the time of the 
composition of the hymn: “Et pro vita 
dominorum exoremus.” It was obvi- 
ously composed at the time when the 
empire was divided among. several 
rulers, probably at the time of Charle- 
magne and his sons after the partition of 
806. Three monasteries come in ques- 
tion as place of its origin: St. Gall, 
Reichenau, and Verona. In St. Gall 
poetry of this kind flourished in the 
ninth century. The original text of the 
hymn is that of Reichenau and Verona. 
Since only in Verona is found a similar 
hymn to the Risen Christ, a monk of 
Verona is most probably the author of 
both. 


REVISION OF HYMN UNDER 
POPE PIUS V 


The reform of Pope Pius V retained 
only three strophes of the former nine 
in the Mandatum of Holy Thursday: 
the first, the fourth, and a combination 
of the tenth and eleventh (of the hymn 
in its form of twelve strophes). The 
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fifth verse of each strophe, resounding 
as refrain throughout the hymn (“Ubi 
in the 
“Ubi earitas est 


caritas et amor, Deus ibi est,” 
ancient form: 
vera’), is put as antiphon at the begin- 
ning of each of the three strophes of the 
liturgical hymn. Further, the rest of 
the four verses of each strophe are sung 
alternately by the choir. 


most 


Original Form 


Mandatum of Hymn 
Ant. Ubicaritas Congregavit nos 
et amor, Deus in unum, 
ibi est. Christi amor. 
V. Congregavit Exultemus et in 
nos in unum, ipso jucunde- 


Christi amor. 
V. Exultemus et 
in ipso jucun- 
demur. 
V. Timeamus,et 


mur. 

Timeamus, et 
amemus Deum 
vivum. 

Kt ex corde dili- 
amemus Deum gamus nos sin- 
vivum. cero. 

V. Et ex corde Ubi caritas et 
diligamus nos amor, Deus ibi 
sincero. est. 


The selection of the three strophes 
was made with great tact: the first 
strophe is the Mandate of charity in its 
positive aspect: “Let us rejoice, and let 
us be glad in the love of Christ. Let 
us fear and love the living God. And 
let us love each other from a sincere 
heart!” The second strophe (fourth of 
the original hymn) is the Mandate in 
its negative aspect: “Let us take heed 
not to become divided in mind. Evil 
Quit all al- 
strophe de- 


quarrels ought to cease. 
tereations!” The third 
scribes the heavenly reward for charity 
(in the original hymn strophes eleven 
and twelve refer to the joy on earth 
when peace and unity reign among the 
rulers). 


HIGH ESTEEM FOR “MANDATUM” 
IN EARLY CHURCH 


The Mandatum is a great sacramental 
heeause of its fundamental motive, be- 


cause it was commanded by Christ in 
word and example, because of its high 
appreciation by the Fathers of the 
Chureh, because of its place in the 
liturgy of Holy Week. 

When our Lord Jesus Christ washed 
the feet of His disciples, His intention 
was to signify and to produce, with the 
sign of the external purification, the 
perfect internal purification required for 
the reception of the Holy Eucharist; 
He administered the sacramental of 
fraternal charity as preparation for the 
Sacrament of love. 

Because of the importance of this rite, 
the holy Fathers of the Church have 
honored it with the term “sacrament” 
and “mysterium.” St. Ambrose writes 
(De Sacramentis, III, ec. 1, n. 4, in P.L., 
XVI, 432): “Audi quia mysterium est et 
sanctifieatio.” St. Augustine (Ep. ad 
Januartum, in P.L., XXXIII, 220): 

qusitum est quonam tempore 
tanta facto 
St. Bernard (Sermo in 
Cana Domini) ealls it both “sacra- 
ment” and “salutare mysterium”: 
“Nam ut de remissione cotidianorum 
minime dubitemus, habemus eius sacra- 
mentum, pedum ablutionem. . . . Pro 
sacramento illud est, non pro solo ex- 


potissimum res etiam 


doceretur. . 


. salutare esse myste- 
“sacra- 


emplo factum . 
rium.’ Arnauld uses the term 
ment” about the washing of the feet in 
a double meaning: as an instrument of 


grace and as a mystery of the life of 
Christ. The same terminology is used 
by Peter Lombard. The use of the term 
“sacrament” for the rite of the Manda- 
tum in a wider sense, which applies to 
the seven Sacraments as well as to the 
sacramentals, gave rise to the contro- 
versy (provoked by the reformers) 
about the number (seven) of the Sacra- 
ments. That the Mandatum is not a 
sacrament in the strict sense as sign and 
cause of sanctifying grace, is evident 
from the practice of the Chureh (efr. 
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Hurter, “Theol. Dogm. Compendium,” 
III, 222): “In re sacramentaria opti- 
mam esse interpretem Ecclesie praxim. 
Cum ergo ex hae constet pedum lotio- 
nem nuiquam habitam fuisse pro vero 
proprioque sacramento, manifestum 
quoque est verba Jo. xiii. 14 de sacra- 
mento alicuius institutione non esse in- 
telligenda.”’ 


MANDATUM AS A MOST SOLEMN 
SACRAMENTAL 


The Mandatum is a most solemn 
sacramental because of its place in the 
Liturgy of Holy Week, side by side with 
the Adoration of the Cross on Good 
Friday and with the Exultet on Holy 
Saturday. Its effects upon the faithful 
are produced ex opere operantis Ec- 
cleiw, through the power of the 
Church’s prayer. 

The effects of a sacramental are de- 
upon the intention of the 
Chureh as expressed in the solemnity of 
the rite and in the terms of the prayers. 
Analyzed from this point of view, the 


pendent 


Mandatum is a very great sacramental: 
it prepares and disposes one for a happy 
celebration of Easter, which has its cli- 
max in the Easter Eucharist; it purifies 
from venial sins, secures and deepens 
the state of grace; it proclaims the per- 
manence in the love of Christ. 

These effects are signified and speci- 
fied as negative and positive effects. In 
the Oration we read: “. . . that as now 
in us and by us the external uncleanness 


is washed off, so may the internal sins of 
all of us be washed away by Thee.” 
Note that the phrase “sicut hic nobis et 
a nobis,” reminds us of the time when 
not only the superior washed the feet 
of all the monks, but afterwards the 
monk ranking next to the superior 
washed the feet of the superior, and then 
all the rest of the monks one by one 
kissed the hands and feet of their spirit- 
ual father who in turn kissed his sons on 
the forehead. 

The positive effects are indicated in a 
series of hortative and optative verbs: 
“There shall remain in you faith, hope 
and charity, these three; but the greatest 
of these is charity. Let us rejoice 
. Let us fear and love 
the living God. . Let us love each 
order from a sincere heart.” In the an- 
cient form of the Mandatum as it is 
found in the Liber Ordinum, God is 
asked that He may “instruct (His serv- 
ants) in mind,” “confirm them in good 
works,” inspire them to “readiness to 
to “mildness of humility,” 
to “broad-minded mercy,” to “patience 
in tribulations,” to “honoring their 
elders,” to “charity for their equals,” to 
“a good example for the younger,” to 
elevate the eyes of the brethren from 
the worldly things to heaven, to make 
haste to paradise, to make progress on 
the way to the kingdom; that they may 
obtain the dwelling place of the angels 
(. . . et per te illic, Domine, mansiones 


and be glad. . 


obedience,” 


obtineant angelorum). 








A Parochial and a Diocesan 
Obstacle to Priestly Perfection 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


 —— an article appeared in 
THe Homitetic on soul growth for 
clerics, and a young pastor wrote several 
pages to the writer of this article on the 
obstacles that a young priest experiences 
in this age and country from two 
sources. One source is found in the 
various parish regulations made by 
pastors themselves for their assistants; 
the other is found in diocesan regula- 
tions made for parishes or for priests. 
One alleged example of the parish ham- 
pering of young priests is the practice 
of the parish itself, or the regulations 
laid down by the pastor for the assist- 
ants. An instance of restricted liberty 
on the part of pastors are diocesan regu- 
lations, and especially the ordering of 
a newly made pastor in a parish just 
formed to raise such and such sums— 
these sums at times running into several 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Let us admit at the outset that assist- 
ants may be to some extent hamstrung 
by pastors; so also may the pastor just 
appointed to a new parish be at first dis- 
couraged by what seems to him an im- 
possible program already set forth by 
the local Ordinary. In either case, 
though, if a mistake has been made, 
humble explanations on the part of the 
supposedly aggrieved priest generally 
bring full redress. Commonly the new 
assistant soon learns that what he sup- 
posed an impossibility becomes by the 
grace of God, through full effort on his 
part, something entirely feasible. And 
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the same holds also for the new pastot 
whose first impression is one of dis- 
couragement, when he sets about doing 
the things at hand and relying, if need 
be, on what he would have thought 
miracles—whereas these are nothing 
else than the blessing of God on honest 
and real efforts. 


THE APPARENTLY IMPOSSIBLE 

PROVES FEASIBLE 

Let me illustrate what can be done in 
a short while to achieve what looks im- 
possible, if only the blessing of God is 
invoked and the means at hand are used 
perseveringly and generously. I have 
before me a few typewritten pages pre- 
pared by the president of a Presidium 
of the Legion of Mary in a parish only 
a mile or so from where | write. There 
was question in that parish a couple of 
years ago of introducing perpetual ad- 
oration of the Blessed Sacrament with- 
out exposition. So, the pastor called in 
the officers of the Legion of Mary and 
started the Legionaries, two by two, 
in visiting the grown persons of the par- 
ish. A small group of men were to be 
recruited for each of the night hours; 
another small group of women for each 
of the day hours, when the children of 
the school by groups would not be 
watching and praying before our Eu- 
charistie Lord. In the words of the presi- 
dent of the Legion, the project was a 
parish project, with the Legion doing the 
recruiting work to a large extent. In 
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this particular parish, twenty-one zeal- 
ous persons were chosen as a nucleus; 
fourteen of these were women, and seven 
men, two women and one man taking 
care of each day. These are the items 
that were put on cards when the adorers 
were being recruited for the day hours 
and for the night hours. The men were 
recruited for the night hours proper, and 
the women and children largely for the 
day hours. The particulars were: (1) 
Name; (2) Address; (3) Telephone; 
(4) Day of Week; (5) Hour a.m. or 
p.m. (check); (6) Daily, Weekly 
(check one); (7) Starting Date. These 
cards were put in the pews on the Sun- 
day the recruiting began; the people 
were asked to take the cards home and 
discuss the program in the family circle, 
and make a return of the cards the fol- 
lowing Sunday. In addition, a letter 
was distributed at the end of Mass and 
explained at the sermon time. On the 
next Sunday likewise the persons were 
asked to take cards, if they had not al- 
ready taken them, and fill them in. 
The cards were to be returned the Sun- 
day after each of the two distributions. 
During the following week, the Legion 
assorted the cards and made a record of 
them on a master sheet. Then the re- 
cording was placed on gummed paper 
and displayed in the proper places. Other 
expedients were added. On the opening 
Sunday in this parish, coinciding with 
the Feast of Our Lady of Mount Car- 
mel, the priest at Mass emphasized the 
seriousness of the pledge, and that the 
adorers should realize that they are the 
guardians of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament while carrying out their time 
of adoration. Under no conditions 
should the men adorers, during the 
night proper, leave Our Lord alone in 
the church. The goal placed before the 
Legion organizers of the perpetual ado- 
ration was to have every family in the 
parish represented on the chart, and 


after a few months each family was con- 
tacted by letter. Nor do things move 
automatically in this parish; the cap- 
tains of the groups still have an occa- 
sional meeting at which they discuss 
their problems and suggestions to im- 
prove upon the perpetual adoration as 
organized. Here vigilance is a price of 
success as in even worthwhile projects 
of the temporal order. This parish was 
2 pioneer perpetual adoration parish in 
St. Louis; and now, if I am not mis- 
taken, between one-third and one-half 
of the parishes of the city proper have 
perpetual adoration without exposition. 
Similar projects have been carried out 
by the Legion of Mary and by other 
church societies in other parts of the 
world. So, when we come to a priest 
who is sent to a parish as an assistant, 
there is no difficulty likely to confront 
him that cannot be overcome by prayer 
and prudent effort. 


PERSONAL CONTACT AS VITAL 
FACTOR IN PARISH PROGRESS 


The ordinary American parish is 
made up for the most part of persons 
who attend Mass regularly and go to 
the Sacraments with greater or less fre- 
quency. All that remains is for the 
priest as pastor (if he is engaged in a 
project of building a new parish) to 
reach his people individually as far as 
he can, and, where he cannot, to reach 
them through fellow-parishioners. He 
must begin with the full conviction that, 
unless the Lord build the parish, it is 
not going to be built; and the building 
from the outset supposes incidentally a 
personal contact which is getting the 
parishioners closer to God. If monthly 
or bimonthly Confession and Commun- 
ion had been the prevailing practice, 
weekly Confession and Communion can 
be urged as the minimum, and daily 
Mass and Communion as the greatest 
personal and parochial investments in 
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things divine. Experience shows in this 
country that the contacts made by 
priests opening a new parish are the 
very beginnings of a parish that can 
grow into one of high spirituality. For 
not in vain has personal contact been 
defined as the first and the necessary 
step in all apostolic endeavor. 

Certain bishops have come into a dio- 
cese, and after consultation have found 
that the time was ripe for expansion, not 
only in church-building, but also in 
school building—even high school and 
college building. On hearing the pro- 
gram of the new bishop, routinists have 
thought that inexperience was dictating 
these projects instead of a real knowl- 
edge of local conditions and training in 
carrying out with success previous proj- 
ects of the same kind. But in most 
cases the doubting Thomases were soon 
put to the blush and all that was re- 
quired was found to be perserverance in 
organization and the solidly founded 
hope that God’s work was being under- 
taken and that God’s blessing would not 
be wanting. 

The priest whom we have already 
quoted as being dubious whether under 
present conditions the ordinary priest 
is able to rise above the difficulties that 
seem to overwhelm him, (whether these 
difficulties be pastoral rules or diocesan 
regulations) therefore overlooks a few 
important facts. In all ages wherever 
a priest or bishop did all he could under 
the existing circumstances, he was a suc- 
cess before God and man, although that 
success may not have been apparent as 
he went along his laborious and even 
discouraging way. In some of the South 
American countries and the islands ad- 
jacent to our own continent, superficial 
observers were very skeptical about 
those descendants of colonial converts 
of several centuries back ever living up 
to the faith. But wherever a persistent 
effort has been made in those countries, 
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the faith has begun to be lived—and in 
some cases to an extent and intensity 
that our boasted North American cities 
might well strive to rival. 


CONCENTRATION OF PRIESTS ON 
STRICTLY SPIRITUAL ACTIVITIES 


Here and there we do observe in our 
big cities a pastor using his assistant or 
assistants to do work that lay persons 
‘an do better, and not reserving his as- 
sistant or assistants for strictly paro- 
chial work. Why should a priest feel 
that he has to be at every basketball 
game of the parish, and much more, why 
does he think that he is a “natural” 
coach of basketball or basebali and that 
in this way he is doing pastoral work? 
There are assistants who feel they must 
be present at every athletic endeavor at 
the expense of absence from strictly 
spiritual activities. Fallen-away Catho- 
lies must be visited by priests as far as 
they can be, and also by lay persons. 
Sometimes the lay visitors are the only 


contacts that can be made with fre- 
quency. Right here let us cite an ex- 


ample of what lay visitors cando. Over 
in Australia some three years ago, out 
of an Inquiry Class of 104 persons 
exactly 52 were received into the Church 
at the end of the class, and in a few 
months afterwards 22 more of that 104 
had entered the Church—a total of 74 
converts. Similar things have been done 
by the same means right here in the 
United States. Less than 150 miles from 
where I write is a See City that has been 
running Inquiry 
vears. A year ago last summer one of 
the two priests who started the Inquiry 
Classes three times a year reported that 
out of 839 persons who attended the 
former nine classes they have had 401 
converts. In the June of that year, how- 
ever, they had 64 converts out of a class 
of 122 non-Catholies, and at the Com- 
munion Breakfast served to 325 persons 
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three-fourths were non-Catholies. At 
that breakfast, two of the class talked 
together with two previous converts and 
the bishop, many of those non-Catholies 
present wanted to know when the next 
convert class would begin. When 
Frank Duff, the founder of the Legion of 
Mary, heard of the relatively large 
number of converts made in those Aus- 
tralian classes, he remarked that those 
figures were of apostolic proportions. 
Now let us append an encouraging local 
document along this line. It is self-ex- 
planatory. 


WHAT AN ENERGETIC LAY 
SOCIETY CAN ACCOMPLISH 


“The following paragraphs from a 
report outlining the grace-laden ac- 
complishments of seven Legionaries 
of Mary at Elsberry, Missouri, should 
excite emulation in utilizing the Le- 
gion of Mary to the utmost. 

“Sacred Heart Parish was a mis- 
sion serviced by the pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Parish, Louisiana, Missouri, 
until July 14, 1950, when it was raised 
into a parish. The Legion of Mary at 
Elsberry did yeoman service during 
the transition, being the right hand of 
the pastor, helping him to gather to- 
gether the flock in this distant sec- 
tion of his parish. 

“Legionaries taught catechism in 
Elsberry and Clarksville, gathered 
the Confirmandi, arranged instruction 
and provided sponsors. They visited 
the sick and fallen-aways, and pre- 
pared them for the visit of the pastor 
who was sorely pressed for time with 
his seattered flock. The annual re- 
port tells the story of this faithful 
service by the Legion of Mary. 

“Tn expectation of the appointment 
of the new pastor, the Legion under- 
took a complete census of the town 
and visited all homes, finding many 
new cases of persons who should be 
Catholies. As a result of this diligent 
labor, the new pastor has already re- 
ceived back into the Church a man 
who has been away fifty years. 
Twenty-seven children attended the 
vacation school, and one couple is re- 


ceiving instruction before the valida- 
tion of their marriage. A list of 
twenty homes where there is need of 
validation of marriages or return to 
the Sacraments has been given to the 
new pastor who is overjoyed at hav- 
ing the Legion of Mary Presidium. 

“To the efforts of seven members, 
very faithful to their weekly meeting 
and obedient to their weekly assign- 
ment, can be traced 286 census and 
home visitations, 5 Baptisms, 4 first 
Communions, 26 Confirmations, 3 
converts, 4 returns to the Sacraments, 
2 marriage validations, 12 children 
enrolled in the parochial school, 27 
children gathered for the vacation 
school, 20 children taught by Legion- 
aries in the catechism classes through- 
out the year, one person taken to 
Mass each Sunday, and 6 converts 
brought under instruction. In addi- 
tion, parish life was enhanced by the 
Legionaries who enrolled 53 persons 
in the League of the Sacred Heart, 18 
in the Holy Name Society, and 21 in 
Our Lady’s Sodality. They further 
serviced a pamphlet rack at the local 
depot, remailed Sunday Visitors to 
the fallen-aways, promoted the Fam- 
ily Rosary and the consecration of 
homes to the Sacred Heart. 

““By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ Even if Our Blessed Lady had 
not so tangibly crowned with victory 
the efforts of the out-state Legion- 
aries, their weekly meetings replete 
with prayer, instruction, and mutual 
edification, and then their going forth 
to see and serve Christ in each other 
and in those they worked for as Mary 
His Mother served Him—these would 
have more than justified their organi- 
zation. The fruits of personal sancti- 
fication in hearts awakened to a new 
zeal only the Recording Angel can 
measure.” 


INQUIRY CLASSES SEEM TO BE THE 
THING OF THE HOUR 


These classes started in Australia, 
then moved to the United States, then 
to Lreland and recently to Seotland. 
And wherever these classes have started, 
they bring in converts; and as shown by 
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some of the figures already quoted, the 
conversions were in truly apostolic num- 
bers. While we have mentioned the 
Legion of Mary as doing scout work in 
these Inquiry Classes, nothing prevents 
other church organizations from doing 
the same thing; and this will be under- 
taking nothing else than recent converts 
have been doing in the Foreign Missions 
for these last couple of hundred years. 
A parish in any place in this country 


without an Inquiry Class might be 
called a dated parish; but this unto- 
ward condition can be happily remedied 
in short order. Any pastor or assistant 
with willingness can start an Inquiry 
Class and can succeed. These two as- 
sistants already mentioned in the neigh- 
boring See City are just ordinary priests. 
Their achievements over these last sev- 
eral years should be an inspiration to 
priests everywhere, old and young. 


Otium, Magnum Negotium 


By ERNEST GRAF, 0O.S.B. 


- 
= the end of his life, St. 


Augustine requested the bishops of his 
province to grant him a few days’ res- 
pite from his absorbing duties. They 
would lose nothing thereby, he pleaded, 
because his leisure would not be spent in 
idleness; on the contrary, those hours 
would be filled with weighty business 
(ottum meum, magnum negotium) , 
namely, the reading of and meditation 
on the Scriptures. But we may be al- 
lowed to give his words a slight twist so 
that they also signify that leisure is a 
matter of the utmost importance. The 
way in which a man spends his hours 
of leisure is an excellent test of his 
character; and since a people is but a 
collection of individuals, the same test 
enables us to assess the moral quality of 
a nation. The use to which people put 
their leisure is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence for society and for the State—so 
much so, indeed, that at least in France 
there is a “Ministry of Leisure,” whose 
business it is to see, first of all, that there 
is an adequate measure of leisure for 
the workers and, secondly, to offer guid- 
ance to the end that this surcease from 
work may be spent in a manner worthy 
of rational beings. 


USE OF LEISURE AS A 

CLUE TO CHARACTER 

One of the best clues to a man’s char- 
acter is undoubtedly furnished by the 
way in which he spends the vacant hours 
which in these days have been length- 
ened to an extent that would have been 
regarded as disastrous not so many 
years ago. The Bible tells us that, even 


as the birds are made for flight, so is 
man made for work. But work as such 
is not an end in itself. A man works 
with a view to leisure as the reward of 
his toil, while leisure repairs his energy 
and fits him for renewed effort. 

A man’s behavior during his hours of 
leisure is necessarily determined by his 
attitude to life—his philosophy of life, 
one might say, if the expression were 
not too pedantic. It is this that has 
led the joint authors of a recent book, 
which deserves the widest circulation 
and the most careful study,’ to preface 
their account of an extensive inquiry 
into social habits in England by no less 
than two hundred and twenty case his- 
tories selected from close on a thousand 
which they were able to gather by 
means of a special technique and with 
the codperation of a number of expert 
investigators. Their method—of which 
they give no detailed explanation— 
proved very much more effective than 
a formal questionnaire would have been, 
because it enabled the investigators to 
secure information about personal hab- 
its, views and conduct which they would 
not have obtained otherwise, since the 
people questioned were unaware of the 
fact that they were being interviewed. 
Nearly a third of the book is taken up 
by these sketches from life, which con- 
stitute, In many ways, the most inter- 
esting part of the book. For those who 
view human life in the light of the 


*“English Life and Leisure. A _ Social 
Study.” By B. Seebohm Rowntree and G. R. 
Lavers (Longmans Green & Co., London 
and New York City). 
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Christian faith, it is also the most dis- 
tressing section of the work. These 
case histories describe the mental and 
moral attitude of men and women be- 
longing to every social stratum, from 
the age of twenty up to very advanced 
years, while a further twenty sketches 
describe the views and the conduct of 
young people of both sexes below the 
age of twenty. These data enable us 
to pass a fair judgment on the charac- 
ter of a cross-section of our people, and, 
though the picture belongs to the Eng- 
lish scene, it is not unreasonable to in- 
fer that a similar inquiry in other coun- 
tries—or at least in non-Catholic coun- 
tries—would bring to light no greatly 
different conditions. 





PITIABLE PLIGHT OF THE 
NON-CATHOLIC MASSES 


These biographical outlines do not 
merely provide a clue to the way in 
which people spend their leisure hours, 
they give us a picture of their daily 
life, of their attitude to religion and its 
ministers, to morality and to society it- 
self. If we must accept these human 
documents as a faithful picture of real- 
ity—and there are strong reasons for 
doing so—then not only the Christian, 
but whosoever is concerned for the wel- 
fare and true happiness of his fellow- 
men, can but make his own Our Lord’s 
words: Misereor super turbam! The 
plight of the masses must fill us with 
profoundest pity. 

Nearly everyone of the people inter- 
viewed betrays a complete indifference 
to religion, sometimes utter ignorance, 
and in not a few instances positive ha- 
tred and contempt. One feature charac- 
terizes every instance of religious in- 
difference, namely, a sordid moral back- 
ground. Practically every man and 
woman who professed no religion and 
belonged to no Church was addicted, or 
had been addicted, to what the authors 
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vall “sexual promiscuity.” In the case 
of two or three Catholics whose moral 
standards were deplorable, the investi- 
gators ascertained that the men and 
women concerned had long ceased to 
practise their religion—as, for instance, 
the woman in the middle forties, di- 
voreed, and making no mystery of the 
fact that she had had four abortions, 
whose elder daughter was pregnant but 
unmarried and would presently have an 
abortion, while the younger one had 
recently married the man by whom she 
was pregnant before marriage. On the 
other hand, a Catholie girl described as 
“a strict Roman Catholic,” though un- 
happily in love with a married man 
separated from his wife who was willing 
to divorce him, had steadily rejected 
the man’s advances because she was a 
Catholic. 


MORALITY CAN ENDURE ONLY 
ON RELIGIOUS FOUNDATION 


The conclusion that forces itself upon 
the reader of this melancholy dossier is 
that morality cannot endure unless it 
rests upon a firm religious foundation, 
while the loss of faith is usually the re- 
sult of moral disorder. The authors of 
this book recognize the magnitude of the 
evil and suggest appropriate counter- 
measures. Among other remedies they 
advocate an advertising campaign in 
favor of chastity similar to that by 
which the brewers have brought about 
the enormous and deplorable increase of 
the consumption of beer; this increase, 
together with the consumption of wines 
and spirits, led to the expenditure on 
drink, in 1948, of the fantastic sum of 
762 million pounds sterling (approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000). This means. 
inter alia, that for every pound spent on 
food seven shillings (35%) were spent 
on alcohol, quite apart from the mani- 
fold evil consequences of such indul- 


gence. As Catholics, we can only re- 
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joice at the fact that serious observers 
are more and more coming to the con- 
clusion that the only means of staying 
the growing canker of sexual immoral- 
ity is a return to God and the observ- 
ance of the commandments. 

The success of a course of action such 
as that suggested above depends, of 
course, on the power of suggestion and 
the publie’s ready response to its im- 
pact. That this response is enormous 
is demonstrated by the fact that time 
and again people accounted for their 
likes and preferences by referring to 
their favorite newspapers, which they 
allow to do their thinking for them. 
But their supreme misfortune is that 
they allow themselves to be led astray 
by the noisy, self-confident performers 
of the band-wagon of popular “Science.” 
“We know better than to believe in re- 
ligion nowadays,” they say. 

This brings us to the most interesting 
section of this valuable survey. At first 
sight, it strikes one as an anomaly that 
the religious life of a nation should be 
discussed under the heading of leisure. 
This seems on a par with the military 
view of an army chaplain's duties 
these are regarded as part of the welfare 
department. Religion is not viewed as 
the supreme business of life; “its value 
depends on the ethical dividend it pays.”’ 
The authors of this work hold no such 
purely utilitarian views, though they do 
stress the fact that religion alone can 
make men honest and chaste. To-day 
neither soap nor towels are to be seen on 
British railways. The reason given by 
those in authority is that they would 
vanish in a day. There never were so 
many thefts, burglaries and robberies 
with violence. As for sexual morality, 
an analysis of the census of 1939 shows 
that nearly 30% of all first-born chil- 
dren were conceived out of wedlock. 
Contraceptives may be bought in slot 
machines where they are readily acces- 





sible to adolescents. But enough of 


this distasteful subject. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH INCREASES 
STEADILY IN MEMBERSHIP 


For Catholics the most interesting 
conclusions arrived at by the inquirers 
are those that deal with the Catholic 
Chureh. Some of their observations on 
this subject have been quoted in a long 
editorial in which The Times com- 
mented on this book. Needless to say, 
for the authors the Catholic Chureh is 
no more than one of “the churches,” 
though they are aware of the fact that 
somehow there is something peculiar 
about it; in particular, they observe that 
“it may be said that Roman Catholics, 
through their organization and disci- 
pline, continue to keep religion, or at 
any rate the forms of religion, con- 
stantly in the minds of their young peo- 
ple,” so much so “that there is little need 
for special instruction on Sundays.” 
This sounds like an echo of a confession 
made in my hearing at a clerical meet- 
ing, by an Anglican evangelist of some 
distinction. Comparing the work of the 
Catholic Evidence Guild lecturers in 
Hyde Park with that of Anglican lec- 
turers, he admitted with obvious regret 
that Catholies have an overwhelming 
advantage over the rest because, as he 
put it, they have a background of 
strong, active, daily religious life—by 
which he meant the daily Mass, the 
open church, the frequent services, the 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament and so 
forth, which keep religion alive on 
weekdays and prevent it from becoming 
a Sunday morning affair. Catholies, 
we are told, alone constitute a solid 
homogeneous body, “so that it is very 
probable that the Church will continue 
to attract a steadily increasing propor- 
tion of the nation’s total Chureh mem- 
bership.” At any rate, the authors re- 
gard it as “inconceivable that Protes- 
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tantism in any form will ever again be 
a dominant force in the religious life of 
the nation.” This prediction seems a 
safe prophecy, for the process of disin- 
tegration of the various sects is obvious 
for all to see, and it is gathering momen- 
tum. But there is little comfort for us 
in the fact, for the huge losses suffered 
by the Protestant bodies are not accom- 
panied by a proportionate increase of 
conversions to Catholicism; all that 
happens is that more and more people 
lose all contact or vital connection with 
any form of organized Christianity. 
On the other hand, while admitting the 
vitality of the Catholic Church, the in- 
vestigators give it as their opinion that 
“the reason for the success of Rome is 
also the reason for what we consider to 
be its inevitable ultimate decline, 
namely, the spiritual totalitarianism.” 
The Church’s success, they imagine, is 


moral and educational, is vested in the 
State, whereas the Church’s authority 
derives from Him who claimed that all 
power in heaven and in earth had been 
given to Him, so that in the last moment 
of His life in this world He could bid 
the men He had chosen for that very 
purpose to teach unerringly and to rule 
with unquestioned authority. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE IN 

ANCIENT ENGLISH CITY 

With a view to demonstrating the de- 
cline of the practice of religion, the 
authors give the result of a census of 
church attendance taken on two ordi- 
nary consecutive Sundays in the ancient 
archiepiscopal city of York in the years 
1901, 1935 and 1948. In 1901 the popu- 
lation of York was 48,000 souls, but 
by 1948 it had grown to 78,000. The 
following figures speak for themselves: 


1901 Anglicans in 29 churches.................. 7453 
1935 Anglicans in 29 churches.................. 5395 
1948 Anglicans in 29 churches.................. 3384 
1901 Nonconformists in re 6447 
1935 Nonconformists in 31 chapels............ 3883 
1948 Noncomformists in 31 chapels.......%.... 3514 
1901 Catholics in 5 churches......... sie whee Aneh 2360 
1935 Catholics in 5 churches.................. 2989 
1948 Catholics in 5 churches.................. 3073 


due to the fact that “it removes from 
the individual mind all sense of fear, 
doubt and uncertainty, giving it instead 
a feeling of security.” Surely, even this 
much would be no small boon for man- 
kind, and the authors grant as much, 
but they think that “men’s minds and 
spirits, however imperfect they may be, 
cannot forever be forced or persuaded 
to eschew the critical function of intelli- 
gence which asks of dogma ‘is it true?’ 
and of priests ‘are they necessary?’ ” 
It is an abuse of language to speak of 
totalitarianism in connection with the 
divinely bestowed authority by which 
the Church of Christ teaches and rules. 
In a totalitarian system, all authority, 
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These figures include adults only— 
that is, people from the age of seventeen 
upwards. They are a sad index of the 
growing religious indifference of vast 
masses of the population of a renowned 
city that boasts, among other monu- 
ments of a glorious past, one of the 
largest and most magnificent of medie- 
val cathedrals. On the other hand, 
these melancholy statistics show a 
steady if not a sensational progress of 
the Catholie Church. 

However, encouraging though the 
picture is, there is no room for Catholie 
complacency, for it is only too true that 
our appalling leakage is barely offset by 
natural increase and by the return to 


See 
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the ancient faith of some 12,000 men 
and women in the course of an average 
vear. 

But all the while we are cheered by 
the knowledge that the Church has a 
divine guarantee of immortality. States 
and kingdoms, philosophies and civiliza- 
tions, have their day. They rise, grow, 
reach maturity, and thereafter wilt and 
The Church has survived all 
changes. After 2000 years she has all 
the wisdom and experience that comes 
with length of years, while she retains 
all the buoyant vitality of youth. Like 
her Divine Founder, she is of yesterday, 


decay. 


of to-day, and remains ever the same. 
The authors of this book are obviously 
sincere and upright men. They under- 
took their investigation without precon- 
ceived prejudice. 
Their own religious outlook prevents 
them from perceiving that the Catholic 
Church is unique precisely because she 
is of divine origin. What they regard 
as totalitarianism is simply the Church’s 
magnificent assurances that she is the 
depositary and authentic exponent of 
divine revelation. For that reason she 
will endure and increase as long as the 
world itself shall endure. 


notions or narrow 








A Teaching Deficiency 


By WILLIAM J. KERRIGAN 


( ganar TALENTS and_ life-long 
efforts in press and pulpit have kept in 
the minds of our American Catholic 


people a good working knowledge of 


Christian apologetics. The value of such 
work is incalculable; its fruits are well- 
known. But has it tended in some 
quarters to become exclusive? 

Apologetics is not only an important 
branch of the study of religion but also 
an important aspect of every other 
branch of that study. Like most good 
things, however, it can be overdone. 
We must not dedicate our lives simply to 
proving, to others and to ourselves, that 
the doctrines of the Church are true, 
any more than medical students devote 
most of their years of study to estab- 
lishing the truth of the germ theory and 
the value of medication as against the 
claims of chiropractors. If we believe 
that certain small organisms play a 
causative part in health and in the lack 
of it, we are willing to get down and 
study those organisms; if medication is 
scientifically sound, we must study ma- 
leria medica. If we believe in the truth 
of the Church’s doctrines, we will study 
those doctrines. 


DO CATHOLICS OVERESTIMATE 
VALUE OF APOLOGETICS? 


Yet, as a matter of fact we tend to 
stop at a defense of the truth of those 
doctrines—at what is called apologetics. 
The popular Catholic press for years 
has been demonstrating that the Pope 
is not Antichrist, that priests can forgive 
sin, that the Sacraments are seven in 
number, that ours is the true Church. 
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These things our press goes on demon- 
strating to people who long ago were 
convinced of it all, and are overheated 
with all this armor for back-fence po- 
lemics which take place mostly in the 
imaginations of our popular apologetes. 

What else do we have to say about 
the Pope, now that we have shown that 
his tiara does not bear the dread numeral, 
666? Did one of our Catholic weeklies 
do well to allow its correspondent to 
compare the Encyclical ““‘Humani Gen- 
eris” with the condemnation of Galileo? 
Or have we been so busy establishing the 


fact of papal authority that we have 





overlooked teaching our people—great 
and little—in what that authority con- 
sists? 

Now that we have abundantly proved 
that the Sacraments are sevenin number, 
do we not have time to say something 
about the Sacraments themselves? 
What does the Church teach is the sym- 
bolism of the matter and the rite of Con- 
firmation? Was the Holy Eucharist in- 
stituted, as our people seem to think, 
primarily to confer actual grace? Do 
we experience, as our people seem to 
think, the effects of the Sacraments? 

What about the Mystery of the 
Church, now that we have proved to al- 
ready thoroughly convinced people that 
our Church is the true one? What de- 
ficiency in our teaching (ne plus dicam) 
is indicated by the furore and the joy 
that are meeting the extended use of the 
metaphor, the Mystical Body? Had 
our preaching been so starved? And 
has the Holy Ghost used any other meta- 
phors for the Church—metaphors de- 
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signed by Him to enrich, among God's 
people, the understanding of the Mys- 
tery? Or have we not finished proving 
that the Episcopalians and the Luth- 


erans are wrong? 


NARROW AND INADEQUATE 
CONCEPTION OF FAITH 


Above all, this frame of mind pat- 
terned on an exclusive concern with 
apologetics may enable us to accom- 
modate only a narrow, partial view of 
the virtue of faith. Faith may seem to 
our people to be simply having the right 
information in questions of religion, as 
contrasted with lack of faith, consisting 
in having the wrong information. When 
we have faith (in our people’s view), we 
know that Christ is God, that the Holy 
Eucharist is His Body and Blood, and so 
forth; whereas when people lack faith, 
they have the wrong answers—they say 
that Christ is not God, that the Holy 
Eucharist is something other than His 
Body and Blood, and perhaps that God 
doesn’t even exist. Of course, our 
people are quite right in this view (in so 
far as it goes), but it is only a glimpse of 
the greatness of the reality of the divine 
gift of faith. 

So limited a view has, of course, led 
our people to underestimate the value of 
this great gift. Should we not like to see 
Christians grasping some of the truths 
about faith—some facts such as the 
following. 

Faith is the foundation of the whole 
supernatural life. Without faith there 
is no charity (we must recognize that, 
when we speak of unbelievers as being 
“charitable,” we are using the term 
“charitable” in a loose and improper 
sense). So far superior to anything 
human is faith that we could never have 
acquired it for ourselves. Nothing we 
have done or will do.merited it for us; 
it is an absolutely free gift bestowed on 
us by God. 


CONFUSION BETWEEN FAITH AND 
ITS RATIONAL EXPLANATION 


Because we incline to lose sight of the 
divine origin and superhuman quality of 
faith, we tend to give too much credit to 
reason’s part in the possession of the 
true religion. We know that the Holy 
Ghost tells us to give a rational ex- 
planation of the faith that is in us. But 
we mustn't confuse the rational explana- 
tion with the faith itself. We can prove, 
we say, that there is a God, that Christ 
showed by His miracles that He spoke 
God’s message and authoritatively es- 
tablished a Church to teach that mes- 
sage, made up of a number of doctrines 
which (whatever they mean!) must con- 
sequently be true. And we use such 
arguments to help other people to come 
into the Church. Moreover, those argu- 
ments are correct; they are conclusive; 
they are the science of apologetics. 

But they are not why we believe; 
they are not why converts believe. The 
reason we all believe is this gift of faith, 
which we couldn’t acquire for ourselves 
or impart to others by any amount of 
reasoning, argumentation, teaching or 
study. Faith has a cause above reason, 
just as it has a firmness above reason and 
an object (God as first truth and author 
of our salvation and supernatural life) 
above reason. 

Oddly, but logically, the view that be- 
lief is something we come by through our 
own efforts has led some of our people 
into a dangerous contempt for intel- 
ligence and for learning. Either they 
will tell you such people as Dr. Einstein 
and even Dr. Adler and Dr. Hutchins 
can’t be so smart, after all, because they 
haven't sense enough to become Catho- 
lics, or, less vaingloriously but perhaps 
compensatorily, they will tell them- 
selves, and their children, that intel- 
ligence and learning are not to be es- 
teemed, since they do not confer faith. 
As if intelligence and learning or any 
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natural process were designed to do so. 

Quite as logically, these same people 
see belief and non-belief as shading into 
each other. [tis not only that they will 
tell you excitedly “how close” High- 
Church Anglicans are to us (essentially 
they are not a whit closer than Holy 
Rollers); but our possession of super- 
natural differences like faith seems to 
strike them as rather accidental. We 
know that the truth of the matter is 
that so absolutely important is faith that 
without it, God tells us, it is impossible 
to please God. Furthermore our people 
must be brought to the view that the 
presence of faith and grace in a person 
outside the visible society of the Church 
is a matter of speculation; that they 
must, in fact, guard against coming to 
the view that it is easier to be saved out- 
side the Church than in it. 


ABSOLUTE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
FAITH AND EXPERIENCE 


As represented by a preoccupation 
with apologetics, the natural (as op- 
posed to the supernatural) approach to 
religion does not stop with a failure to 
clarify the distinction between faith and 
the rational explanation of that faith. 
Our people do not learn the absolute 
opposition between faith, their grasp of 
the invisible (the supernatural), and ex- 
perience. Here is the fact that de- 
serves emphasis. 

Being above this human nature of eyes 
and ears and hands and emotions and 
imagination, all the realities of our 
faith, being supernatural, are invisible. 
We have, for instance, no experience of 
grace in ourselves or in others, no ex- 
perience of Christ in the Eucharist, no 
experience of the power of Baptism, 
Penance and Confirmation, no experi- 
ence of the priesthood in the priest. We 
grasp all these things by faith and by 
faith alone. 

This is not to say that faith helps us, 
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or enables us, to experience such things; 
there is no experience; there is only 
faith. Sometimes, unfortunately, people 
grow lax in their religious duties be- 
cause, having lost what they thought 
was their experience of all these things 
(it was only their imagination), they 
think they have lost their faith. No, 
faith is not of anything we see, or feel, or 
imagine—it is the very opposite, the 
very absence of those things. It is a 
jump in the dark, with God’s assurance 
that we shall land safely on the far 
side. 

Nay, it is more than this; it is the 
far side, though still in darkness; by it, 
though still in darkness, still unfeeling, 
we grasp the hand of God Himself, more 
surely than we could have if we had met 
Him at high noon on a street in Naza- 
reth. For the real objects of our faith 
are not the formule that we learn in 
Creed and Catechism, but the super- 
natural realities behind those formule. 


FAITH IS NOURISHED BY 
SUPERNATURAL REALITIES 


Now, it is by feeding on these super- 
natural realities that this supernatural 
gift of faith nourishes itself. How it 
fares on bare apologetics I shall leave to 
speculation. But preoccupation with 
apologetics has left our people to figure 
out (perhaps for themselves) that any 
object of faith will do. Thus, we heard 
speak of the “faith” manifested at 
Necedah, Wisconsin, which was not es- 
sentially different from an honest “faith” 
in second baptism or in the beneficent 
powers of horseshoes and rabbits’ feet. 
Or we are accustomed to hear of the 
“faith” that our people manifest in the 
manifestations, and even the messages, 
alleged at Fatima, which at the very 
most is simply human faith, and is not 
and never can be divine or Catholic 
faith, not having as its object the public 
revelation given by the Apostles into 
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the hands of God’s Church. As Msgr. 
Ottaviani, assessor of that dread tri- 
bunal known as the Holy Office, warns 
us, it is quite as wrong to choose false 
objects of faith as to reject the true ones. 

Our teaching task, then, it strikes me, 
is to take care not only to go always be- 
yond mere apologetics, but also to pre- 
sent always to God’s people a diet of 
those truths which He proposes to them 
through that Church which is His union 
with them. 
and cry over Fatima and several imita- 
tion Fatimas rather drowned out the 


In some quarters the hue 


declaration of the dogma of the As- 
sumption. For this is no mere natural 
teaching, because, while we propose 
words to Christians, the Holy Ghost 
secretly, silently, invisibly teaches them 
within, presenting to their souls the 
realities which our words represent, and, 
as the finger of God’s right hand fashions 
the taught souls into the image of the 
Word, who is the Truth about God. 

In this teaching a good place to begin 
is faith—faith not as a mere sides-taking 
but as the transfigured darkness in which 
we meet God. 
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Some English Lives of Christ 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


VII. Pere J. M. Lagrange, O.P.' 


Px LAGRANGE was born on 
March 7, 1855, at Bourg (Ain), France. 
It was surely by a special disposition of 
Divine Providence that so eminent an 
exponent of Holy Writ should have seen 
the light of day on the feast of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, that greatest glory of 
the Order of St. Dominic, upon which 
he in his turn was to shed so much 
luster. Lagrange entered the Order of 
Friars Preachers in 1879. On the com- 
pletion of his theological studies, his 
Superiors sent him to the University of 
Vienna for the study of Oriental lan- 
guages. On November 15, 1890, the 
now mature scholar opened the famous 
Biblical School of St. Etienne in Jeru- 
salem and at about the same time 
launched the no less distinguished 
Quarterly known and treasured by all 
students of Holy Scripture, the Revue 
Biblique. The most important of the 
numerous publications of P. Lagrange 
are the big volumes on the Gospels, 
the Epistle to the Romans, the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, and the 
Epistle to the Galatians. That these 
authoritative works appeared rather 
late in his life is due to the fact that, 
exacting scholar that he was, he would 


not commit anything to print except 


after long preparation. Hence, these 
great tomes are the fruit of the study 
and meditation of half a lifetime—a 
lifetime actually spent in the land of 


*“The Gospel of Jesus Christ” (2 vols., 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, London). 
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the Bible. No one was more conscious 
than he of the immense advantage of 
living in the Holy Land—in a biblical 
atmosphere, as one might say, amid the 
scenery of the Gospel, in a setting where 
at every turn one is reminded of some 
biblical scene or personage, and where 
the customs and the speech of the 
people are still capable of throwing light 
on many an incident of the Old and the 
New Testament. 


RELUCTANCE OF LAGRANGE TO 

UNDERTAKE LIFE OF CHRIST 

One of the last works of this incom- 
parable exegete—the rival of Origen, 
Jerome and Augustine—is the book here 
under consideration. In view of his 
intimate acquaintance with all that his 
predecessors in the biblical field had 
written from the early Fathers down 
to the exegetes of our own time, it 
would seem that P. Lagrange was emi- 
nently well prepared for the task of 
writing a full-seale Life of Christ. But 
he could not be persuaded to undertake 
such a work; hence, there is no sham 
humility in the author’s statement that, 
while he was at work on this book, he 
kept asking himself the question: “Why 
add yet another book to those already 
in the hands of the public?” Such in- 
deed was his diffidence that he confesses 
that he felt obliged to refrain from con- 
sulting these books, for fear of yielding 
to discouragement on seeing the same 
things so well said already. 

The Gospel is inexhaustible precisely 
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because it is the récord of the passage 
among men of God in human form, and 
of the teaching of Wisdom Incarnate; 
hence, men will never have done pon- 
dering and expounding it. When, there- 
fore, after years of stern application to 
the aneillary disciplines, a man like P. 
Lagrange applies a highly trained in- 
tellect to the study of the Gospel, and 
finally gives the result of such study to 
the public, he confers a real benefit 
upon it. “The Gospels,” P. Lagrange 
writes, “are the only Life of Jesus 
Christ that can be written. Nothing 
remains for us but to understand them 
as well as we can.” Those who have 
striven longest for such an understand- 
ing are likewise most profoundly con- 
scious of the difficulties of the way and 
of the need of expert guidance. The 
author does not claim that he has solved 
all difficulties and cleared away every 
obstacle. For a full discussion of these 
problems he refers the reader of the 
present book to the great commentaries 
on each of the four Gospels previously 
published. 


A DEPARTURE FROM THE 
STEREOTYPED PATTERN 


“The Gospel of Jesus Christ” is not 
a life according to the now stereotyped 
pattern: it is literally what the title 
claims for it—the Gospel, but the 
Gospel expounded by a master. It is 
not quite another Diatessaron, because 
i is not a fusion of the four Gospels 
into one story, though there is a con- 
tinuous and connected narrative. As 
he explains himself, he has borrowed 
from each of the Evangelists those pas- 
sages in which he seems to excel. When 
Matthew, Mark and Luke relate the 
same event, he usually follows Mark, 
because in his writings we seem to hear 
the faithful eeho of St. Peter’s cateche- 
sis. This applies to Matthew and Luke 
as regards Our Lord’s discourses, while 


St. John, the friend and intimate of 
Jesus, is the one who penetrates farth- 
est Into the Master’s mind. As for St. 
Luke, he usually excels in_ historical 
narrative. 

The present book is the ripe fruit of 
the author’s mind (a mind matured by 
long years of teaching and writing) and, 
last but by no means least, the result 
of the subtle influence upon his mind 
and heart of the long years spent in 
the land of the Gospel. The book is, 
like its author, unique. While he was 
alive, there was no one in Jerusalem, 
whether priest or prelate, whose words 
were more eagerly listened to or whose 
counsel carried greater weight. Though 
he disclaims for the present work the 
very appearance of erudition, every 
page of it witnesses both to the extent 
and to the calm serenity of his infor- 
mation. No scientific apparatus, no 
crowded footnotes, cumber the pages. 
Such is the author’s mastery of his sub- 
ject that he has no need of such after- 
thoughts—for that is what footnotes 
mostly are. 


ADMIRABLE RESTRAINT OF 
LAGRANGE’S STYLE 


The style is exceedingly personal. 
This feature, of course, is particularly 
noticeable in the French original. The 
work is distinguished by a conciseness, 
“a reserve, an avoidance of the least 
suspicion of exaggeration, that is truly 
classical. There is no appeal to the 
emotions, no whipping up of the feelings, 
even when he recounts the most poign- 
ant episodes in the life and death of 
“the Man of sorrows.” Like his models, 
the Evangelists, he prefers to let the 
facts speak for themselves. There is a 
holy seemliness—I should like to call it 
a form of decency and reticence—that 
should always restrain any temptation 
to exuberance of language in those who 
attempt to describe these divine events, 
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more particularly perhaps the events of 
the last hours of Our Lord. It is this 
admirable restraint and sobriety of de- 
tail that distinguish the writings and 
the discourses of the early Fathers of 
the Church. Unlike many a modern 
preacher, these holy men do not seek 
to harrow our sensibility by drawing 
realistic pictures of the various phases 
of the Passion. St. Augustine furnishes 
us with a striking instance of this 
quality. In his one hundred and 
twenty-four discourses on the Gospel of 
St. John, the holy Doctor is extraordi- 
narily prolix in the explanation of the 
discourses and miracles of Christ, yet 
when he comes to the Passion his con- 
ciseness 1s truly surprising. But there 
is profound wisdom in such a course. 
What words could possibly add any- 
thing to the terrific force of the words 
of the Creed, crucifixus, mortuus, sepul- 
tus, when one considers who it is that is 
crucified, dead and buried? The ob- 
jectivity, the matter-of-fact manner 
almost, with which the inspired writers 
recount these incredible events, is one 
of the most convincing arguments in 
favor of the authenticity of their story. 
The author of a made-up tale would 
hardly fail to melt into pathos and to 
emphasize every detail of his story, with 
a view to stirring the most sluggish im- 
agination. Not so the Evangelists: “Et 
postquam venerunt in locum qui voca- 
tur Calvarie ibt crucifixerunt eum” 
(Luke, xxiii. 33). If a personal ex- 
perience is not too outrageously out of 
place, I should like to say that I have 
stood, or knelt, a hundred times before 
the wonderful, life-size icon of the Cru- 
cified that rises above and behind the 
altar on Calvary, but it was these words 
of the Gospel, to the exclusion of almost 
every other thought, that kept ringing 
in the soul, like the tolling of a far-off 
bell on a still winter’s night in the 
country. 
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SIMPLICITY IN DESCRIPTION 

OF CRUCIFIXION 

But then, do not these simple tre- 
mendous words say all that, and so 
much more than, the most vivid imagi- 
nation could possibly conjure up? 
When commenting on the crucifixion 
(Tract. cxviii, 3), St. Augustine is con- 
tent to contrast two aspects of the 
scene: “That Christ should bear His 
cross and should be nailed to it is 
grande spectaculum indeed ; but s2 spec- 
tet impretas, it is grande ludibrium; si 
pietas, it is grande mystertum”—and 
more in the same strain. 

St. Leo the Great, whose voice is still 
heard in the liturgy on most of the great 
occasions, describes the Passion as a 
festival: adest festivitas Dominice Pas- 
sionis. He views it as an occasion for 
spiritual exultation: que nos inter exul- 
tationes silere non patitur (2nd Noct., 
Palm Sunday). Who has ever heard 
a modern preacher begin his sermon on 
the Passion on such a note? 

One of the rare occasions when P. 
Lagrange betrays emotion is the short 
paragraph in which he speaks of Our 
Lord’s last moment. After quoting the 
only words in which the Divine Cruci- 
fied refers to the indescribable torture 
He was enduring—‘I thirst”—and the 
great shout that was also the triumph- 
ant Ite, Missa est, of the bloody Mass 
of Calvary, he writes: “When He had 
shown by this great cry that He freely 
surrendered His spirit to His Father, 
Jesus died. Have merey upon us, most 
sweet Jesus, who in Thy mercy hast 
suffered for our sakes” (II, p. 273). 

St. Augustine’s reaction to the Gos- 
pel-account of Our Lord’s death seems 
to be one of wondering admiration of 
His omnipotence which made Him the 
master of His own life. Jesus died at a 
moment chosen by Himself and after 
an amazing display of vitality. Augus- 
tine writes: “How greatly to be looked 
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forward to, or alternately, how greatly 
to be feared, is the power of Christ the 
Judge if it was so great in His death 
(quanta speranda vel timenda potestas 
est judicantis st apparuit tanta moren- 
tis)!” 


WORK DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS 

ILLUMINATING COMMENTS 

Though the author disclaims the in- 
tention of writing a conventional Life 
of Christ, his book nevertheless gives us 
a picture of that life which, for com- 
pleteness, lags behind none of the formal 
Lives. One of its outstanding qualities 
is the intuition which enables him to 
perceive, and to interpret, the signifi- 
cance of the actions and teachings of 
the Divine Master. Again and again 
the reader is almost startled by the new 
light thrown on this or that incident or 
saying with which he has been familiar 
all along but the bearing of which he has 
not realized as he does now, owing to 
some observation made by the author 
almost in passing. Who has not 
wondered at one time or another why 
Our Lord waited until He came to man’s 
estate before giving the slightest hint 
of the power that was His? “Jesus was 
content to be a child,” Lagrange writes, 
“He wrought no miracle because 
miracles confirm a doctrine and the 
time for teaching had not come.” On 
the other hand, it comes as a surprise 
when we read that Jesus “was in the 
habit of frequenting the schools of 
Nazareth,” so that the contemptuous re- 
mark of the Jews of Jerusalem, “How 
does this man know how to read? He 
has never studied,” must not be taken 
too literally. It is a fact that the rabbi 
acted as schoolmaster, but there is little 
likelihood that in so small a place as 
Nazareth there was more than one 
school. 

The Word was made flesh; hence, the 
human nature of Jesus was truly human, 


and as such subject to the same condi- 
tions as ours, except in respect to any- 
thing savoring of sin. From this the 
author concludes that like all men Our 
Lord’s character was in some ways 
moulded by the influence of His 
Mother. “His graciousness, His ex- 
quisite delicacy, His kindliness and 
tenderness are unique. But it is pre- 
cisely these qualities that characterize 
those whose hearts have often felt and 
responded to a mother’s tenderness, 
whose minds have been refined by 
familiar intercourse with the greatly 
loved and revered woman whose delight 
it was to initiate them into the most 
delicate refinements of life.” When he 
wrote these exquisite lines, the author, 
already advanced in years, was surely 
recalling tender memories of his own 
earliest childhood. 

When he describes Our Lord’s temp- 
tation by the devil, the author takes 
occasion to insist on the fact of the ex- 
istence of spirits of evil, angels of light 
that have become spirits of darkness, 
for whom “evil” is their “good”—not, 
indeed, that even they can actually re- 
gard evil as good, but that their minds 
are so warped that they only love that 
which is “contrary to His high will 
whom they resist,” as Milton has it. 
“Tt is a fact that, even after so many 
centuries of Christianity, evil still 
wields enormous power in the world. 
The state of the world, as we see it, is 
inexplicable if one denies the ceaseless 
activity of powerful minds and wills 
bent on thwarting what our faith tells 
us is the plan of God for man. He who 
denies the activity of evil spirits,” La- 
grange observes, “especially in the 
pagan world, must explain how it was 
that in ancient times man sank to such 
depths of degradation in the sphere of 
religion. All through His life, at any 
rate during His public life, Jesus was 
in conflict with the powers of darkness. 
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The temptation in the wilderness may 
be regarded as the opening bout of the 
contest, but Satan’s discomfiture was as 
complete in the end as it had been at the 
beginning: nunc princeps hujus mundi 
ejicietur foras (John, xii. 31).” 


LIFE IS BASED ON LAGRANGE’S 
COMMENTARIES 


The present work is based on the 
author’s great commentaries, and to 
them the reader is constantly referred, 
but even in a volume destined for a 
wider public the great exegete deals 
with many a problem and solves most 
of the difficulties that puzzle the ordi- 
nary reader, such as the apparent con- 
tradictions between the sacred writers. 
Though he has read everything, La- 
grange’s book is no mere echo of what 
others have said. His approach to his 
subject-matter is highly personal, but 
(and this goes without saying) there 
is no trace of rashness in his explana- 
tions and suggestions, for he was ever 
a most loyal and loving son of Holy 
Church, and as such he allowed himself 
to be guided at all times by the supreme 
authority to which alone the authentic 
expounding of the sacred writings has 
been committed. On the other hand, he 
does not hesitate to meet the liberal 
critics on their own ground. In his 
great commentaries he is very much 
preoccupied with the unhappy Abbé 
Loisy. In this book the controversial 
note is totally absent. The author ex- 
cuses himself for the small number of 
pious reflections to be met with in his 
book, so that he fears it may not be 
regarded as a “book of edification.” 
Never was there less ground for alarm 
on that score. The author’s admirable 
restraint in regard to such considera- 
tions and moralizings as are usually 
found in works of this kind, but not of 
the same distinction, is fully justified 
by the precedent of what he himself 
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calls “the divine impassibility” of the 
inspired writers, which is in itself the 
most moving expression of the amaze- 
ment that lays hold of the soul of the 
Christian as it contemplates the mys- 
tery of our redemption. One infallible 
result of the study—nothing less will 
do it justice— of this great book will be 
to send the reader to the Gospel. 

It is regrettable that place could not 
be found in the English translation for 
the illustrations which so greatly en- 
hanee the French edition. These are 
not reproductions of the more or less 
fanciful pictures of Italian masters and 
other artists, but photographs of bibli- 
cal sites as they are to-day. In their 
stark desolation, the contemplation of 
these sites is a help towards a fuller 
realization of the Gospel story. Who 
could fail to be profoundly moved by 
even though only on paper— 





the sight 
of 
....those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed 
feet 
Which “nineteen” hundred years ago 
were nailed 

For our advantage, on the bitter cross. 
I have taken the liberty of bringing 
Shakespeare up to date! It is amid 
these scenes that the author spent the 
greater part of his life where, as another 
biographer of Our Lord (but not a 
Catholic) writes, “immemorial customs 
recall at every turn the manner of life 
He lived,” so that “many things came 
home to me, for the first time, with a 
reality and a vividness unknown before” 
(Farrar, “Life of Christ,” p. vi). 


EXCELLENCE OF ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION 


P. Lagrange has been exceptionally 
fortunate in his translators. His style 
is so nuancé that the task demanded a 
fine appreciation of French idiom and 
equal ingenuity in English, if the book 
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was to be more than a dim, dull echo of 
the splendid original. For all that, any- 
one able to read French should read the 
original and, while doing so, keep before 
him Lagrange’s “Synopsis of the Gos- 
pels.” Msgr. Barton has given us an 
excellent translation and .adaptation 
of the Greek citations, but the book is 
printed on wartime paper and, I believe, 
is only obtainable from second-hand 
booksellers. 

One or two short quotations will best 
convey an idea of the author’s style and 
manner. This is how he describes the 
last scene of Christ’s career in this 
world—His return, on an early summer’s 
day to whence He had come on a 
winter’s night: “On that spot (the 
Mount of Olives) Christ lifted His 


hands and blessed His followers. Then 
He withdrew and they saw Him taken 
up to heaven. Prostrate on the ground 
they understood that this appearance 
was the last. And instead of being over- 
whelmed by sorrow they experienced 
the great joy He had promised them at 
the Last Supper” (John, xvi. 22). He 
then goes on: “Where is Jesus Christ? 
He is seated at the right hand of God, 
that is, He is associated with His 
Father’s power. This contains a mys- 
tery for our minds—one of the un- 
fathomable features of the mystery of 
the Incarnation.” But this is not all: 
“We are invited to rejoin Our Saviour. 
The certainty of our hope is not lessened 
by the veil of faith which, one day, will 
be drawn aside.” 
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Homies FOR THE Mionru 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN P. SULLIVAN, O.P. 





Palm Sunday 


A March of Triumph 


“If these shall hold their peace, the very stones will cry out” (Luke, xix. 39). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) A state of tension inevitably exists be- 
tween a conquered people and an 
army of occupation. 

(2) The people looked upon Christ as a 
Liberator, and gave Him a rousing 
welcome to the city. 

(3) The rousing reception had a triple 
effect: 

(a) on the Romans; 
(b) on the Pharisees; 
(c) on the people themselves. 

(4) The true march of triumph celebrates 
the liberation from the tyranny of 
Satan. 

(5) In this to-day we join with heartfelt 
gratitude. 


Strained feelings are bound to exist 
between a conquered people and an 
army of occupation. These tensions 
spark bitter feelings on either side. The 
populace has its complaints; the soldiers 
have theirs. People and soldiers be- 
come suspicious of one another, distrust 
one another. The soldiers are proud 
and arrogant; the people are hostilely 
submissive, resenting a domination they 
have inherited. The balance of feeling 
between victor and victim is a delicate 
one, and one that may easily be dis- 
turbed. A little show of enthusiasm on 
the part of the people is enough to make 
the soldier tighten his finger on the trig- 
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ger of his rifle or his hand on his sword. 
Submission of a conquered people does 
not come easily. There is a fierce pride 
in the human heart concerning freedom, 
and so it does not bend gently under 
the orders of a tyrant. No one wants 
to be a slave. 


THE SITUATION IN JERUSALEM 

ON PALM SUNDAY 

This was the situation in Jerusalem 
on the Sunday preceding the condemna- 
tion and the execution of Our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. For several hun- 
dred years, the Jews had been under 
the thumb of the Persians, the Greeks, 
and finally the Romans. There had 
been a brief period of self-rule under 
the Machabees, but that was beyond 
the memory of most of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. On that Sunday morn- 
ing, Roman patrols watched the city 
with hawk-eyed vigilance. The pil- 
grims were gathering for the celebra- 
tion of the Pasch. While the crowds 
gathered, the watchfulness of the army 
increased. A bit of enthusiasm might 
be the. spark that would ignite the 
powder keg of pent-up hatred. Cold 
steel was needed to put down even the 
tiniest semblance of revolt. 

The Jewish people, being a proud 











PALM SUNDAY 





race, resented the presence of the 
Zomans. They wanted their freedom, 
and were always on the lookout for a 
genuine leader. They wanted another 
Judas Machabee to break the chains of 
their bondage. They thought they had 
such a leader in Christ. They were 
moved by Him and His extraordinary 
He feared no one. He spoke 
with authority. He was a leader. No 
one ever did what He had done. Only 
recently He had raised Lazarus from 
the dead. This could be done only by 
the power of God; it would seem that 
God had finally sent a Liberator to 
His people. 


qualities. 


ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME TO 

THE LIBERATOR 

These were the thoughts that raced 
through the minds of the people as thev 
went out to welcome the pilgrims to the 
city. It was the custom of those in 
Jerusalem to meet the people coming 
into the city for the Pasch. On that 
Sunday, a wild wave of enthusiasm 
swept over the people. They spread 
their cloaks in the path of Christ. 
They cut down palm branches and 
waved them. They cried out: “Hosanna 
to the Son of David: blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord” (Gos- 
pel). Our Lord accepted the homage 
of the people and of His disciples. 
When the Pharisees complained and 
asked Him to silence His followers, 
Our Lord’s reply was: “If these shall 
hold their peace, the very stones will 
ery out” (Luke, xix. 39). A Roman 
soldier passing by on a noble steed 
might have looked on and smiled at the 
procession, thinking it very ludicrous. 

That Palm Sunday parade of Our 
Saviour had an effect on three groups: 
the Romans, the Pharisees, and the 
people who had gathered for the Pasch. 
The Romans, looking at Christ through 
the eyes of the army of occupation, 


smniled and took the demonstration very 
lightly. They had no reason to fear a 
revolution from this Man. The whole 
affair was silly. What did He offer 


them by way of opposition? His fol- 
lowers were poor, ignorant, hungry 


men. They had no arms, no power. 
Why the Leader Himself did not even 
have a house of His own. He had no 
followers among the influential people. 
As far as they could see, He was a 
harmless fanatic, and they would write 
Him off the books as a disturber of the 
peace. 

The Pharisees took the procession a 
little more seriously. In fact, they 
took it so seriously that they decided 
that now was the time to do something 
about getting rid of Christ. They 
watched the rousing welcome with sink- 
ing hearts. They heard the shouts of 
welcome like thunder drowning out their 
pleas to the people to be sane. They 
saw their power with the people shrink- 
ing like a shadow before the noonday 
sun. They were moved with indigna- 
tion, and they said: “Do you see that 
we prevail nothing? Behold the whole 
world has gone after Him” (John, xii. 
19). Their jealousy had mounted to 
a smothering fear. This was no laugh- 
ing matter for them. He must die 
before the week is over! 

The reaction of the people to this 
wonderful display of confidence may be 
looked at in two ways. First, there 
were many who looked on Christ as the 
long-sought Liberator. Somehow, some 
way, this Man would rally them into a 
fighting unit that would chase the 
tomans back to Rome. He would be 
their King and give them the freedom 
that had been denied them all these 
centuries. The second reaction was 
more sound, and the true one. Christ 
was truly a Liberator, but not a tem- 
poral one. He was going to liberate His 
people and all people from the domina- 
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tion of Satan. He had come upon earth 
to do this alone. How few there were 
who cried out the “Hosanna” (‘“Save, 
then’) and understood in what way this 
“Save, then” was to be taken! 

THE VICTORY PARADE 

PRECEDING VICTORY 

Everyone who looks at a scene ob- 
serves only what he wants to see. The 
Romans saw a silly show of enthusiasm; 
the Pharisees saw an attack on their 
hold over the people; the people saw a 
Liberator. As we reénact the parade of 
Palm Sunday, we see a march of tri- 
umph. It was really a preview of what 
should have happened after the Resur- 
rection, but Our Lord was going to save 
that manifestation for those close to 
Him, for those whose faith in Him 
would not buckle beneath the blows of 
His suffering and death at the hands of 
those who despised Him. The victory 


parade preceded the victory, and the 
victory was a spiritual one over the 
power of Satan. 

To-day we join our voices with those 
of the children in singing the praises of 
Our Saviour. In our hearts we can feel 
gratitude for the triumph over the 
devil. The forces of evil within us and 
around us are like the soldiers of the 
army of occupation, reminders of our 
ancient loss. Looking at temptation, 
vices, sins of every kind, we could easily 
feel downeast and without hope. But 
we have another view. We can look to 
Christ, astride a donkey, accepting the 
deafening acclamations of the people 
of Jerusalem. In Him is our hope of 
eventual victory. We may say: “Thou 
hast held me by my right hand; and by 
Thy will Thou hast conducted me, and 
with Thy glory Thou hast received me” 
(Gradual). 


Good Friday 


He Died That I Might Live 


“Behold the royal ensigns fly, 

Bearing the Cross’s mystery: 

Where life itself did death endure, 

And by that death did life procure.” 
(Hymn, Vevilla Regis.) 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) News item: a working man sacrifices 
his life to save the life of his friend. 

(2) When he thinks of the heroic act, the 
saved man will say: “He died that 
I might live.” 

(3) Good Friday turns our thoughts to 
Calvary and the cross of Christ, and 
we say: “He died that I might live.” 

(4) On the first Good Friday, what were the 
thoughts of: (a) St. John; (b) Mary 
Magdalen; (c) The Mother of Christ? 

(5) This Good Friday your thoughts must 
be of Christ; your actions must not 
negate the death of Christ for you. 


Three years ago, on a Good Friday 
morning, this news item appeared in a 
Washington, D.C., newspaper: “Two 
men were starting their day’s work on 
a construction job in a large Midwest- 
ern city. The job of one man was to 
lower another laborer to a_ platform 
where he was to work. The man who 
held the rope stood on a temporary rail- 
road trestle. As this man was standing 
on the track, lowering his friend, a 
freight car began to roll down the in- 
cline. The man on the tracks did not 








GOOD FRIDAY 





become panicky. He let down the rope 
until his friend reached the platform. 
Just as he did, the car struck the man 
on the trestle and he was killed in- 
stantly.””. He had given his life to save 
the life of his friend: “Greater love than 
this no man hath, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends” (John, xv. 13). 
The man, whose life was spared, was 
stunned when he heard what had hap- 
pened. If his friend had become ex- 
cited or had tried to save his own life, 
then he would have been killed. For 
the rest of his life, whenever he would 
think about that heroic act, he could 
say: “He died that I might live.” 


CALVARY GIVES MEANING 
TO LIFE AND DEATH 


To-day, Good Friday, when you look 
at Christ on His cross, when you ven- 
erate the cross on your knees, when you 
make the sign of the cross, you can 
reécho the words of that grateful man: 
“He died that I might live.” Good 
Friday is a day for solid, serious think- 
ing. For a few hours the attention of 
the Christian world focusses on the 
dying Christ. Calvary is not hidden 
by sentimental clouds, but stands out 
sharply in the light of clear thinking. 
The pain of Christ, the bleeding wounds, 
the torn flesh, the matted hair, the 
strained arms of the God-Man seem not 
so fantastic, when we ponder the fact 
that all this agonizing torture was gone 
through for every sinner. Calvary, in 
focus, gives meaning to life, to suffering, 
to death. 

If Good Friday stirs up our thoughts 
even to-day, what thoughts must have 
filled the minds of those who watched 
Christ die! We have no way of know- 
ing exactly what those thoughts were, 
but we can imagine what they were. 
We know that the Apostles were terri- 


fied: they had been warned by their 


Master; He prepared them for the hor- 


ror of the trial, the cruel treatment, the 
criminal’s death. But the shock of 
the propheey come true numbed their 
brains: they ran away; they hid behind 
locked doors in fear of the Jews. Night- 
fall on the first Good Friday found the 
followers of Christ disillusioned, sad- 
dened men. Their thoughts were full 
of fear. He was dead—all was over. 


REACTION OF ST. JOHN AND THE 
MAGDALENE AT CALVARY 


A painting, “The Return from Cal- 
vary,” gives us a clue to the thoughts 
of St. John, Mary Magdalen, and the 
Mother of Christ. No doubt, you have 
seen this picture. There is a story- 
quality about it. You sense it in the 
darkening sky, the silhouetted crosses on 
the distant hill, the evening quiet of the 
hushed city. In the foreground of the 
picture, you see St. John helping the 
Blessed Mother up the steps. He is 
supporting her right arm with his left 
hand; Mary is bent over with her silent 
grief. On Mary’s left, the Magdalen 
looks with a woman’s pity on the sor- 
Mother. What were their 
thoughts? 

First of all, look at John. He is not 
the weakling that some artists and 
writers tried to make him. This is the 
John who asked Our Lord to bring down 
the thunderbolts on those cities that 
refused to receive Him. This John is 
tall, firmly built. His jaw is set. His 
eyes are pin-points of anger as he looks 
back over the roof tops to the hill of 
the skulls. Can we put his thoughts into 
language? It will be strong and violent 
language, because these men have killed 
his Lord: “Those murderers! If I 
could put my hands on them, I’d crush 
them to nothingness! Why did they 
have to hurt Him so much? The death 
was horrible enough. But the thorns, 
the lashes, the insults, the vinegar! 
Why . . . why? What did He do to 


rowing 
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He came to save 
all of them. Was that the 
way to treat the Saviour? But, then, 
He told us that was how He woutd go. 
Maybe | should not be so bitter. He 
knew what He was doing. He was the 
Master right up to the end. But, still 
it was so terrible, so heart-breaking!” 
What were the Magdalen’s thoughts? 
Her eyes are on Mary, and she may 
have been thinking: “How brave she 
was! Not a sound, and yet I know her 
heart was bursting within her. I could 
not keep back my tears. To see His 
beautiful body so bruised! To hear 
His wonderful voice so hoarse! To see 
His tender hands so torn! How could 
she endure it without fainting? How 
could she restrain herself from turning 
on His tormentors who were not satis- 
fied with nailing Him to the cross, but 
had to hurl taunting words into His 
pain-wracked face? I'll see that she 
has something warm to drink and a 
place to rest. She'll need rest after 
what she has gone through to-day.” 


merit such agony? 
them 


REACTIONS OF OUR 
BLESSED LADY 


And what were the Mother’s 
thoughts? Can we dare to imagine 


Her thoughts must have been 
mixed—thoughts of sorrow, thoughts of 
joy. She was sorrowful because of the 
separation from her Son; joyful because 
of the redemption of all her spiritual 
sons and daughters. How would her 
thoughts run? “This is the time I have 
looked forward to with fear and hope. 
I have not forgotten the words of Sim- 


those? 
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eon. The sword of sorrow pierced my 
suul to-day. It hurt me to see my Son 
suffer such a cruel and prolonged agony, 
but there is a lesson im it for all my 
Now 
the graces they need are on hand; the 
breach between them and the Father 
has been mended; the door to Heaven 
is opened. My children may live and 
laugh and long for union with the 
Father. His death means life, eternal 
life, for all my children.” 


children. 1 am happy for them. 


WE ALL ARE BENEFICIARIES 

OF CHRIST’S DEATH 

You can look at that picture. You 
can make up your own little thoughts 
for St. John, for Mary Magdalen, for 
the sorrowful Mother. Their thoughts 
were solemn. They were the witnesses 
of the dawn of salvation. That was a 
privilege God had given te them. What 
privilege has God given to you? To 
stand with them as sharers of the same 
faith, as children of the same Father, as 
beneficiaries of the death of the Son of 
God. You benefit by receiving spiritual 
life from the wounds of Christ. You 
benefit by sharing in the inexhaustible 
graces that flow from His side. You 
live because of Him. 

The worker, whose life was spared by 
the courage of his friend, can say over 
and over again: “He died that I might 
live.” You look at the Crucified and 
say: “He died that I might live.” But 
you must translate your thoughts into 
action, so that the death of Christ will 
not be in vain, will not be negated in 
you. 
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Easter Sunday 


The Divine Touch i 


“He is risen, He is not here” (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Picture of the followers of Christ on 
Easter morning, despondent, hopeless 
men. 

(2) This picture is concretized by St. Luke 
in the two disciples on the road to 
Emmaus. 

(3) Possibility of this picture comes from 
our humanity; because of it, we can 
easily brush off the touch of Divinity. 

(4) You have been touched by Divinity; it 
is also easy for you.to shrug off the 
divine touch. 

(5) Easter lesson: your strength les in 
greater trust in God, less in yourself. 
Result: the peace of Easter in your 
heart. 


No one knows exactly how the Apos- 
tles and the followers of Christ felt on 
the first Easter morning. We have evi- 
dence of their ignorance in not being 
able to grasp or understand what our 
Divine Lord tried to tell them was go0- 
ing to happen to Him in Jerusalem. We 
can picture their awe on Thursday 
night as they sat with Him at the Last 
Supper, and watched Christ say the 
first Mass and offer them His Body and 
Blood under the forms of bread and 
wine. We can imagine the icy shock 
of fear that ran through them when the 
angry clamor of the mob broke the 
soothing quiet of Gethsemani. Friday 
found the followers of Christ confused, 
frightened, and scattered. By Saturday 
disillusionment had set in. Their hopes 
The three-year dream 
Sunday 


were shattered. 
had come to an untimely end. 
morning they had come together in the 
Upper Room, but they did not look for 
a resurrected Christ. As a matter of 
fact, the two Marys went out to anoint 


a corpse. They did not go out to meet 


a risen Saviour! They “ . bought 
sweet spices, that coming they might 
anoint Jesus” (Gospel). 


DESPONDENCY OF THE DISCIPLES 

AFTER GOOD FRIDAY 

St. Luke concretizes the emotions of 
the followers of Christ in his narrative 
of the two disciples on the road to Em- 
maus. These men were walking from 
Jerusalem to Emmaus, seven and a half 
miles away. As they walked along, in 
the late afternoon of the first Easter, 
their hearts were heavy as they dis- 
cussed the events that had recently 
taken place in Jerusalem. On the way, 
a stranger met them, talked with them 
and asked them questions. One of the 
questions was: “What are these dis- 
courses you hold one with another as 
you walk and why are you sad?” (Luke, 
xxiv. 17). Cleophas, one of the disciples, 
asked Him if He were a stranger, and 
had not heard nor seen the things that 
had happened to Jesus of Nazareth. 
Then he told the stranger how they had 
hoped that this Man was the Saviour 
and how the women had seen the empty 
tomb. Then the stranger said: “O 
foolish and slow of heart to believe in 
all things which the Prophets have 
spoken” (Luke, xxiv. 25). Then He ex- 
plained the Scriptures to them. When 
they reached Emmaus, the disciples 
begged the stranger to stay with them. 
He did. They sat down to eat. He 
blessed and broke the bread and then 
vanished. The disciples rushed back to 
Jerusalem to tell the others what had 
happened on the way, and how they had 
recognized Christ in the breaking of 
the bread. 
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These disciples were sad when Our 
Lord met them on the road: sad, be- 
cause they thought their hopes were in 
vain; sad, because their lives might be 
in danger; sad, because they were sepa- 
rated from the Source of their comfort. 
While you may sympathize with them, 
you feel they should have been pre- 
pared for what had happened. They 
might have suspected the prophecies of 
the Passion, if they had not known 
Christ. But these men were His friends, 
His chosen ones. They had listened to 
His words—strong, tender, certain. 
They had watched His actions—the 
healing of the sick, the raising of the 
dead to life, the curing of the possessed, 
the calming of the winds and the waves. 
They had heard His promises. They 
knew He was not insane. They saw 
everything unfold just as He said it 
would. And yet not one of them looked 
for the Resurrection. You can see, with 
the impediments of the weaknesses of 
our humanity, that it is very easy to 
brush off the touch of Divinity. 


CHRIST’S SYMPATHY FOR HIS 
TIMID DISCIPLES 


Our Lord understood the men He had 
handpicked to be His representatives. 
He knew their strength and their weak- 
ness. He was very understanding. It is 
a fact that He did not appear to Pilate, 
to Herod, to Caiphas. They would. not 
have believed and would have explained 
the appearance away, blaming it on 
nerves or not enough sleep. He did 
appear to the Apostles and to the dis- 
ciples to show them that He was real, 
to chide them, to instruct them, and to 
confirm their wilting faith. 

Divinity has touched you, too, just 
as it touched the disciples so many years 
ago. You will receive Holy Commun- 
ion this morning. You know what that 
means: Christ, really and truly present 
within your soul. You have received 
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the gift of faith. You have been blessed 
many times by Almighty God. You 
have been the recipient of His graces. 
True, you have not seen Him perform 
miracles, but you have heard of mira- 
cles. You have not heard His voice, 
but you know His voice speaks to you 
through His Chureh. You have the 
assurance of His presence on this altar. 
You believe all things that He has 
spoken, because He is the Son of God. 

Is it not reassuring in these days of 
doubt and confusion to be so confident 
of God’s interest in you as an individ- 
ual? And yet you will continue to 
worry and to fret, to grow anxious and 
fearful. You will still listen to gossip 
and encourage it. You will tell lies and 
inake cutting remarks. The tongue that 
receives the encircled Divinity becomes 
a blade that bites into the character of 
a neighbor. This is slightly confusing. 
What has happened? The very thing 
that happened to the disciples. It is 
just as easy for you to brush off the 
divine touch. We should ask, with St 
Paul, that we may “purge out the old 
leaven ... and feast . with the un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth” 
(Epistle). 


DO WE TOO NEGLECT 

GOD’S URGINGS? 

Why do we insist on brushing off the 
touch of Divinity? Because we are 
children. We are dreamers, building 
cur own unsubstantial castles. We ig- 
nore facts. We are blind to God’s way 
of pointing out things to us. We are 
deaf to His pleading and urging. We 
go along in our muddling way, believ- 
ing slightly but depending mostly on 
ourselves to work out our problems. 
What has this brought us? The hor- 
rible scene of personal discontent, do- 
mestic discord, and international un- 
rest. How are these major difficulties 
ever going to be settled? They shall be 
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solved when men stop behaving like 
spoiled children and become what they 
should be—children of God. All men 
need the comforting thought of a defi- 
nite goal and an unselfish Saviour. We 
have both. The goal is pointed out by 
the risen Christ: union with the Father 
in heaven. And Christ is the Saviour, 
with us always: “I arose, and am still 
with Thee, alleluia: Thou hast laid 
Thine hand upon Me, alleluia: Thy 
knowledge is become wonderful, alleluia, 
alleluia” (Introit). 
The disciples 


learned what they 


needed to know from the lips of the 


resurrected Christ. They became the 
missionaries, the martyrs, the witnesses 
to His truth. They bore the touch of 
Divinity proudly. Ever conscious of 
what they were, they held the peace of 
Christ in their hearts. You are like 
them, men and women touched by the 
love of God. You bear a precious mark. 
Become more like the disciples: forget 
vourself, trust completely in God, and 
you shall have the peace of Christ in 
your life. Then you ean sing the word- 
less chant of Easter—that chant which 
expresses the inexpressible—the 
Alleluia. 


Low Sunday 
The Climate of Doubt 


“Tf we receive the testimony of men, the testimony of God is greater” (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Television has popularized the weather- 
man. 
(2) You can chart the climate of doubt: 
(a) Companions; (b) Books; (c) 
Atlachment to sin. 

(3) The mystery of doubt: why should a 
man take the word of other men in 
preference to the word of God? 

(4) The control of doubt begins with the 
removal of the causes of doubt. 

(5) The reward of trust is a greater con- 


fidence in God. 


Television has brought a great deal 
It has 
also brought much nonsense into the 
living room. Mixed in with the enter- 
tainment and the nonsense has been a 


of entertainment into the home. 


lot of information. People have learned 
facts about books, facts about science, 
facts about daily events. But the facts 
about the weather have proved most 
popular. The weatherman does not look 
like an ogre plotting a way to spoil your 
picnic or make your next plane ride a 
nightmare. He looks more like a genial 
college professor, well-dressed, smiling, 
carrying a 


wearing eyeglasses and 


standard pointer. People have learned 
about barometers, polar-Canadian air 
masses, high pressure areas, low pres- 
sure areas, and what happens when 
these get together. Such information 
helps you when you get into a discus- 
sion about the weather. You know it is 
more intelligent to use technical lan- 
guage than merely to say: “It is a fine 
day.” Anyone can say that. So, the 
weatherman has added to our stock of 
information. 

However, you know that the weather- 
man is not the creator of to-day’s 
thunderstorm or yesterday’s high winds. 
All that he is is an interpreter of cer- 
tain, definite trends of air masses and 
high or low pressure areas. Normally 
these trends follow a set pattern. With 
this information at hand, the weather- 
He predicts for to- 
day, to-morrow, and perhaps for next 
week. But, he may be wrong. Some- 
thing might happen which he has not 
foreseen, and then you’ll have rain at 
vour pienic, when, according to all the 
forecasts, it should have been a per- 


man does the rest. 
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fect day. This is the mystery of the 
weather. You must remember that 
God controls the air ways, the clouds, 
the winds. Man is the reader of signs, 
but God makes the signs, and so there 
always remains an element of mystery 
in such a day-to-day fact as the 
weather. 


STAGES IN THE GROWTH 
OF DOUBT 


As the weather observer reads the 
signs in the sky to tell you about to- 
morrow’s weather, so can you read the 
signs to determine the climate of doubt. 
The person who doubts some of the 
truths of faith does not wake up some 
morning like that. There are various 
stages in the climate of doubt. How is 
it possible to chart the course of the 
storm of doubt, to watch the sullen, 
bleak clouds obscure the brilliant sun 
of faith? There are several signs. 
First, there are companions. These men 
or women may be worldly, material- 
minded, irreligious. They scoff at re- 
ligion; make a mockery of belief in the 
supernatural. They insist that they 
have no need of God; that they are 
merely animals. They claim that they 
are getting on in the world, and that is 
all that counts. A person of weak faith 
who has this philosophy of life thrown 
at him from every side may some day 
begin to follow it. Only the very 
shallow man can see any validity in 
purely materialistic arguments. But 
the combination of weak faith and 
shallow thinking and irreligious com- 
panions can lead a man to doubt the 
word of God. 

Secondly, there are books. These 
books have a pseudo-scientifie air about 
them. They support the actions of the 
companions. These books may be per- 
versions of history. They may be con- 
clusions from theories that have not 
been proven. They may be novels in 
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which sin is glorified—but, of course, 
not under the name of sin. They may 
be open attacks on the Church, on the 
clergy, on the parochial school system. 
The man of weak faith who exposes 
himself to a steady diet of these books 
also is on the verge of doubt. He 
never thinks of questioning the state- 
ments or alleged facts in these anti- 
He lets himself be 
without a 


religious tirades. 
led away from the faith 
struggle. 

Finally, there is sin. Sin blindfolds 
the mind, binds the will. Sin is a re- 
bellion. Pride makes a man want to 
justify a bad life. Faith demands obe- 
dience. Obedience asks too much of a 
man. He begins to doubt, not that he 
has any grounds for doubt, simply that 
he has not the courage to live the faith 
which he professes. Doubt helps its 
victim to justify the kind of life he 
wants to live. He becomes his own 
creater, his own lawmaker. He narrows 
his life, his objectives. He stifles the 
yearning for truth; encourages the satis- 
faction of his senses. Sin’s path is not 
a zigzag run, but a direct route into the 
fog of doubt. 


PREFERRING THE WORD OF MAN 
TO THE WORD OF GOD 


Just as there is a mystery connected 
with the weather, so is there a mystery 
joined to doubt. The mystery is this: 
why should a man take the word of 
other men in preference to the word of 
God? It is certainly a very stupid thing 
to do. Why should a man throw away 
security for uncertainty, happiness for 
misery? The doubter may give you 
reasons, but they will not be logical. 
Impracticality is the key to doubting 
in matters of faith. 

Man does not control the weather; 
he merely interprets the signs govern- 
But man may control the cli- 
This control starts with 


ing it. 
mate of doubt. 
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the removal of the sources of doubt. 
Companions? Is it necessary to associ- 
ate with these agents of the devil, to 
listen to them, to agree with them? Of 
course, not. Substitute believing friends 
for unbelieving company. Books? Are 
we forced to read biased histories, false 
philosophies, vicious novels? No. 
Valuable time can be spent in reading 
books which strengthen the faith and 
open up new fields in which our minds 
may wander. Sin? Do we have to sin? 
If we understand the insult sin is, the 
cutrageous rebellion we stir up against 
a loving God, we shall agree that we do 
not have to sin, but we do want to know 
God better and love Him more. 

Was the doubt of Thomas natural? 
Do we have to doubt, to question every 
thing? Whom did Thomas doubt? His 
trusted friends. Why should they want 
to deceive him? He did not ask him- 
self that question. Our Lord loved 
‘Thomas so much that He came again to 
let him touch the sacred wounds, say- 


“e 


ing: . and be not faithless, but be- 
lieving” (Gospel). Whom does the 
doubter distrust when he questions the 


word of God? Not a man, not his 
friends—but God Himself. Is it natural 
to doubt the word of God? God does 
not What John 
write? “But these are written that you 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ 
the Son of God; and that, believing, you 
may have life in His name” (Gospel). 


deceive men. does 


TRUE NATURE OF FAITH 

Faith is a strange virtue. You walk 
in the dark, holding God’s hand. Faith 
grows by each test. The reward of trust 
is a greater confidence in God. He loves 
us. He tries us. The doubter fails the 
test, but he may come back to take it 
again. You cannot fail if you remember 
this: “If we receive the testimony of 
men, the testimony of God is 
greater...” (Epistle). 

All of you cannot be weathermen. 
But all of you can read the signs of 
doubt. If you see the storm signals of 
doubt going up in your soul, haul them 
down with these words: “Whatsoever is 
born of God overcometh the world; and 
this is the victory which overcometh the 
world, our faith’”’ (Epistle). 


Second Sunday after Easter 


Treasure Imperishable 


“IT am the good shepherd: and I know Mine and Mine know Me, as the Father 
knoweth Me, and I know the Father: and I lay down My life for My sheep” 
(Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The Sunday Gospel is like a treasure 
chest. 

(2) To-day’s rich thought is the identifica- 
tion of Our Lord with the good shep- 
he rd. 

(3) The good shepherd is self-sacrificing in 
the care and protection he gives his 
flock. 

(4) The good shepherd is represented to- 
day by other Christs in the martyr, 
the prisoner, the slave, the hunted 


man ministering to the faithful where- 
ever the persecutor has shut down the 
churches. 

(6) The Good Shepherd Himself cares for 
you in His Church, through His 
teaching, through His soul-nourishing 
Food, the Eucharist, and through the 
eternal reminder of His death, the 
Mass. 

(6) What do you make of this treasure: 
pearls or dust, gold or bronze, silver 
or lead? 
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It is possible for you to approach 
cach Sunday Gospel with the thrilling 
expectancy of a treasure-hunter. Each 
Sunday Gospel is like a treasure chest. 
In a few lines we have the word of God. 
These words are rich in meaning, be- 
‘ause they were intended by God as 
directives for happiness here and eternal 
bliss with Him in heaven. The treas- 
ure itself is unchanging and imperish- 
able. However, the way a person re- 
ceives it affects it. Just as though the 
attitude of the adventurer could change 
the discovered gold to bronze, the pearls 
to dust, the silver to lead. God’s word 
is gold, pearls, silver, rich beyond im- 
agining in so far as eternal life goes. 
But so many dull, uninspired souls lis- 
ten to these words. So many more do 
not even bother to hear them, and noth- 
ing is of greater value than the words of 
God. Nevertheless, there are adven- 
turers in the faith—souls who are not 
content with having the treasure pre- 
sented to them. These souls labor to 
penetrate, to get all the meaning out 
of the treasure. So, it does become gold, 
pearls, silver for them. No one ever 
simply stumbled over treasure. The 
real treasure-hunter plans, investigates, 
and works for his treasure. And that is 
the way God intended that you should 
find the heavenly treasure. 


IDENTIFICATION OF OUR LORD 
WITH THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


To-day’s rich thought is the identifi- 
cation of Our Lord with the good shep- 
herd. Our Lord spoke these words to 
the Pharisees. Those who heard Him 
were familiar with the life and actions 
of the shepherd. Some of them may 
have tended the flocks themselves. At 
any rate, the figure was not something 
abstract or unfamiliar. They knew 
exactly what Our Lord was talking 
about. They may have seen the wolves 
attacking and the hireling on the run. 
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They understood the stupidity and ti- 
midity of the sheep. They realized fully 
the duties and obligations a shepherd 
assumed. Of course, they may have 
been in the dark when the Good Shep- 
herd said: “... and I lay down My life 
for My sheep” (Gospel). But the hour 
would come when they would know 
even the meaning of that. 

The good shepherd is a conscientious 
man. He has a job to do and he does 
it to the best of his ability. It is 
a tiresome, unexciting, and commonly 
an unrewarding job. But he does make 
sure that his flock is well eared for. 
He takes them to the grassy pastures; 
makes certain that they are close to a 
stream, and, at night, he watches over 
them and protects them from the hostile 
enemies of the dark. The shepherd has 
to be a patient man, a self-sacrificing 
man. Indeed, he may even be called on 
to give his life in protecting his gentle 
flock. There are times, then, when his 
job is exeiting and when his duty is 
most exacting. But the good shepherd 
is willing to run the risk. That is why 
he is good, and differs so tremendously 
from the mercenary hireling. 


TRUE REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


The wealth of Our Saviour’s words 
needs no refining. The good shepherd 
He pictures in His time is represented 
to-day in other Christs throughout the 
world, especially wherever the rough 
hand of the persecutor has slammed 
shut the doors of the churches. You 
find him in the martyr, in the prisoner, 
in the slave laborer, in the hunted men, 
the men who go in hiding and emerge 
furtively to minister to the spiritual 
needs of a terrified people. The howl- 
ing wolves have attacked and scattered 
the sheep. Their ferocity, their threats, 
have not frightened the good shepherds, 
because they share in the courage of 
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the first Good Shepherd of the flock. 

The Good Shepherd Himself cares 
for and watehes over you from His 
altar. You are protected against the 
ravages of the enemy by the strong 
arms of His Church. You are directed 
by His teaching. You are kept from 
muddling into the fogs of error by His 
voice calling you. Your souls are nour- 
ished by His Body and Blood. You 
are daily reminded of the sacrifice He 
made of His life on Calvary, “Who 
His own self bore our sins in His Body 
upon the tree” (Epistle). 

Again St. Peter says: “For you were 
as sheep going astray: but you are now 
converted to the shepherd and bishop of 
(Epistle). Our Lord is 
He knows 
you better than you know yourself. 
He understands the conflicts, the battles, 
He real- 
izes your weakness, and is aware of the 
He has 
a depth of knowledge which noone ex- 
cept Himself could possibly possess. 


your souls” 
the shepherd of your soul. 


that go on within your soul. 

strength that is in your power. 
The shepherd who knows his own sheep 
has a very limited knowledge of his 


flock. 
hungry; that they are easily frightened 


He knows that they are often 


and have not much sense; that, if he 
takes good care of them, he can make a 
living from his flock. Our Lord sees 
how much you resemble the sheep— 
fearful, not very bright at times, stub- 
But He 
loves you so much that He says: “I 
lay down My life for My sheep” (Gos- 


born, resisting grace and truth. 


pel). How can we resist the voice of 
the Good Shepherd unless we want to 
be no better than the animal? 

CONSOLING TEACHING OF 

TO-DAY’S GOSPEL 

Each Gospel demands examination. 
Just as you might take a cut diamond 
and hold it this way and that to see 
the brilliant beauty hidden in it, so you 
must take the Gospel and think about 
it. Just as some people do all their 
shopping for the week on Saturday so 
that they will have supplies on hand 
throughout the rest of the week, so the 
Sunday Gospel must give you spiritual 
nourishment throughout the week. You 
cannot exhaust the beauty and the 
meaning of Our Lord’s comparison. He 
is the Good Shepherd. You are the 
sheep of His flock. You belong to Him, 
and He loves you so much that He died 
for you. He did not abandon you at 
His death. He multiplied Himself in 
men and in bread so that, wherever 
you may be, He will be near to help you 
and comfort you. 

The opening words of to-day’s Mass 
should fill you with gratitude and con- 
solation: “The earth is full of the good- 
ness of the Lord, alleluia: by the word 
of the Lord were the heavens made, 
alleluia, alleluia” (Introit). The 
ness of the Lord” ean aptly fit the Gos- 
pel you have read and heard. The 
burden is on you whether you will make 
the most of this treasure. Will you take 
home with you this morning gold or 
bronze, pearls or dust, silver or lead? 


‘ 


‘oood- 
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Youth Needs the Goad of 


Counsel 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


(5. IDANCE in the choice of a vaca- 


tion is a matter of first importance 
to the maturing adolescent. Of no less 
importance to the majority of the adol- 
escent population is guidance in the 
choice of a marriage partner. He who 
seeks to guide youth must never forget 
that the great vocation of marriage con- 
cerns ninety per cent or higher of any 
unselected group. It is a mistake for 
zealous Religious teachers to assume 
that the only burning question in the 
mind of the typical youth is whether 
he shall or shall not enter upon a Reli- 
gious vocation. Talks on vocations 
should not be restricted to Religious 
vocations when dealing with an audi- 
ence most of whom have a vocation to 
marriage. 

Writing in “Adolescent Conflicts,” 
Fr. Edward P. Cronan makes it very 
clear that the proper guidance of youth 
must be weighted in the direction of 
preparation for marriage. Those who 
have the development of Religious vo- 
cations at heart find that most effective 
work ean be done by directing specific 
talks towards a selected group consist- 
ing of those who have expressed some 
desire or leaning towards this type of 
vocation. The Catholic high school 
offers a theater for intensive action in 
the development of Religious vocations, 
with groups of students who have ex-, 
pressed an interest in the Religious life. 
These interested students are, in many 


‘Edited by Rev. Theodore J. Vittoria, 
S.8.P., St. Paul Monastery, Canfield, Ohio. 
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instances, gathered together in prepara- 
tory classes under the guidance of a 
vocation counsellor. 


PARENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY 

IN GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN 

The counsellor never forgets that the 
first place in guiding children towards 
the choice of a vocation belongs to the 
parents. His first task may be to make 
parents aware of the coign of vantage 
they occupy in the great task of direct- 
ing their children towards a vocation in 
life. Parents should not maintain si- 
lence in this important matter under 
the pretext of affording their child or 
children absolute freedom of choice. 
The child needs guidance, for the love 
energies and the ability and desire that 
lie at the base of a vocation are only in 
part spontaneous and instinctive; they 
must be guided and practised and de- 
veloped. An atmosphere conducive to 
the growth of a vocation results only 
when the subject is talked about many 
times during the year by parents and 
by teachers. These talks need not be 
of a formal nature, nor is it necessary 
that the young person be aware of the 
of his counsellor, 
Great 
progress is made in imparting knowl- 


specific purpose 


whether it be parent or teacher. 


edge of a lifework, or inspiration to- 
wards it, through explicit advice accom- 
modated to youths’ topics of interest 
and thein vocabulary and range of in- 


spiration. There is a possibility of im- 
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plicit direction through the relation of 
experiences and true-to-life stories, and 
through them illustrating the young 
person’s responsibility for the right use 
of the special talents that God has given 
him. Fr. Cronan tells us that this can 
often be done in a classroom, surely 
done sometimes when they are working 
with parents, washing dishes, cutting 
lawns, eating. “It can be done during 
recreational periods and should be done 
then, though it must be done briefly and 
cleverly without destroying the recrea- 
tion itself. It can be done often in 
church, and particularly in the confes- 
sional where the young person is most 
receptive and impressionable as long as 
the confessor is not long-winded about 
it. Perhaps above all it can be done in 
an informal and yet very influential way 
in those after-school and evening 
gatherings when young people start 
talking, as they will, of futures which 
are ideals and dreams with starry-eyed 
solemnity.” The person who has gained 
their confidence can use almost any 
situation or time to slip such guidance 
into their minds and hearts. In fact, 
the very best beginning is a series of 
casual, informal talks in which the lis- 
teners are scarcely aware that they are 
the target of advice. 


DEFINITION AND LEVELS 
OF VOCATION 


“A vocation,” writes Fr. Cronan, “is 
the individual life activity which carries 
out the love-service of others to which 
ull human beings are bound and for 
which all human natures were made 
and fitted.” 


to the demands of love-service. 


A vocation is a response 
Only 
human beings feel the impulse to this 
“Hu- 
man persons can choose freely, with 
way in 


type of service; animals cannot. 
God’s prevenient grace, the 
which they use their energies and con- 


secrate their love.” That choice is a 


a48 


vocation, a dominant manner of ar- 
ranged living. 

Kr. Cronan distinguishes three levels 
of voeation. The first is that which is 
common to everybody, the love-service 
of their Creator, spoken of in the first 
lesson of the penny catechism. “God 
Him, and to love 


This service 


made me to know 
Him, and to serve Him.” 
is the daily use of all our powers in the 
active service of 44od. Other limited vo- 
cations are merely instruments to help 
achieve the goal of the first. This rela- 
tionship is frequently misunderstood by 
men, frequently ignored by them, but 
the Christian must never 
lose his order of values. It is futile for 
his created natural 


counsellor 


2 man to exhaust 
energies in pursuit of any other goal. 
Guidance thus becomes an habitual di- 
rection of thought and love energies 
outward, away from self and towards 


people and for God. 


CHOICE OF STATE OF LIFE 

The next level of vocation has to do 
Here 
man has moral as well as physical 
he can attain his destiny, 
The guidance 
counsellor must make it clear that mar- 


with the choice of a state of life. 


freedom ; 
whatever his choice. 
riage is the one state of life obviously 
fitted to the completion of all personal 
powers and desires; the vast majority 
adopt it. 


governs most 


It is the basic voeation, and 
other activities in life. 
Involving a “race-trusteeship,” it is the 
first love-service people were made for. 
We must not take the marriage vocation 
for granted as if there were no need of 
positive guidance in undertaking it. 
Teachers have the duty of leading the 
young to an understanding of its im- 
port and value and divine meanings. A 
program of preparation for marriage 
lists certain objectives among which 
these are preéminent: correct ideas and 
attitudes relative to marriage; impor- 
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tance of a judicious choice of a life part- 
ner; correct health knowledge and 
habits; correct habits based on correct 
ideas and attitudes relative to marriage. 
The young must learn, in the words of 
Dr. Thomas Reilly, 8.J., that marriage 
is a big business which demands a large 
capital of knowledge and skill and stam- 
ina if it is to pay a dividend of happi- 
ness. Only intelligent persevering ef- 
fort can make marriage happy and suc- 
cessful. There is a definite demand for 
physical fitness in the man and the 
woman, if they are to be the parents of 
healthy children. Adequate knowledge 
of their bodily functions enables them to 
exercise intelligent care of their health. 
Accurate and authentic knowledge of 
their reproductive functions is a pre- 
requisite. Habits conducive to physi- 
cal fitness can ordinarily produce and 
maintain a high level of health. Cor- 
rect habits in the moral order are of 
equal importance. The formation of 
these habits begins in infancy, and they 
are perfected by the individual, both be- 
fore marriage and after marriage. Con- 
sistent conduct along the lines of these 
habits demands high virtue’ and 
strengthens virtue. Always at hand are 
the means of supernatural help of 
which they must avail themselves. 

MARRIAGE THE VOCATION FOR 

MOST PEOPLE 

Marriage is not some social custom 
accidently evolved for personal grati- 
fication. “It is human nature’s voca- 
tion, instituted by God, for everybody 
in general, the natural environment and 
mode of life and immediate motive of 
service and love in which all but a very 
small percentage of people work out 
their destiny.” This great fact gives 
proper perspective in the work of guid- 
ance. Efficient and happy living in 
marriage is the result of long intelligent 
guidance and persistent personal effort 
to follow this type of guidancé. 
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Since the choice of marriage is a free 
choice, the unmarried state cannot be 
looked upon as a kind of life lived 
against nature. As a matter of fact, 
the unmarried minority serves some of 
the needs of the married majority, and 
we have St. Paul’s splendid commenda- 
tion of a life of virginity. Human his- 
tory teaches that the esteem of virginity 
is the true emancipation of woman. The 
single state is a condition of practical 
necessity for the carrying out of individ- 
ual voeations of various particular and 
functional kinds. The social independ- 
ence of the single state is needed in the 
working out of numerous specialized oc- 
cupations. The Religious vocation de- 
mands this unmarried condition. 

The guidance counsellor must take 
this factor into consideration when he 
undertakes the important work of guid- 
ing young boys towards the priesthood. 
Humanly speaking, a higher degree of 
sacrifice is required of the candidate. 
We know that there is a definite divine 
choosing, but this does not do away with 
the need of guidance. “There is room for 
much guidance, because the divine will 
and eall is not sensibly certain, and the 
discovery of the human signs calls for 
the same deciphering process as with 
other vocations, though in a heightened 
degree: the physical and mental and 
moral ability to carry on the vocation, 
and the abiding desire to do so. These 
indications are common signs for all 
religious vocations, and the guidance of 
them, the fostering of talents and de- 
sires, the very evaluation of requisite 
abilities, needs no differentiation.” 

Our author cautions counsellors that 
both the marriage vocation and the un- 
married state are necessary conditions 
of service to God and man; conse- 
quently, they must not magnify either 
one at the cost of the other, especially 
with regard to Religious vocations. Vo- 
‘ation guidance is for persons and per- 
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sons are not mere pawns. The individ- 
ual must remain the deciding factor. 
Only one state of life is important to 
him as his life choice and way of love. 
Each vocation must fit the individual, 
and at the heart of the matter every vo- 
cation is religious. 


ALL VOCATIONS ARE PARTLY 
RELIGIOUS IN AIM 


Even occupational vocations are re- 
ligious. They may demand only some 
human energies, but they should afford 
the individual a personal means of wor- 
shiping God. There is a current fallacy 
that overemphasizes the “means of 
livelihood” phase of the occupational 
vocation, and ignores the service of God 
and men which gives meaning and satis- 
faction to every vocation. Every human 
being has his vocation to God, and per- 
haps to a fixed state of life, before he 
undertakes a trade or profession. The 
material value and services of the occu- 
pational vocation are of importance, 
but this is not the first consideration to 
be planted in young minds. “Me- 
chanics is not more important than mar- 
riage, nor a wife only someone chosen as 
a help towards success in medicine... . 
Everybody’s lifework is literally a thing 
of glory. Not only does a priest or nun 
work for the love of God, but people 
in love marry for the love of God, and 
bricklayers lay bricks for the love of 
God.” It is the duty of the counsellor 
to make the young realize that all voca- 
tions are vocations to God. To forget 
this is to stunt one’s spirituality and 
happiness. 

For all these vocations there are signs 
of fitness in young persons. The coun- 
sellor must be able to discover these 
signs and to give the student guidance 
in developing the traits and abilities 
that are basie to successful living in a 
given type of vocation. He must know 
the nature of the marriage vocation and 
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its beauties before he can give proper 
guidance to those who aspire to enter 
this state. “There is evidence that 
there has been perhaps too little of 
this (knowledge) used by parents and 
teachers and even by some priests, al- 
though there is a wealth of material 
available in print, and impressive evi- 
dence of the need of its promulgation 
to-day.” It is the duty of those who 
would guide the young towards a sue- 
cessful marriage to know the character 
and personality skills that make for suc- 
cess in the marriage vocation, and to 
foster the development of these skills 
in those subject to their direction. Too 
often marriages fail simply because one 
or both parties lack maturity of judg- 
ment, personal and social responsibility, 
emotional maturity, or unselfishness— 
which Dr. Reilly calls a key habit. 
How often does a priest in pastoral 
work discover that the cause of discord 
or unhappiness in marriage is simply 
the lack of adult maturity of person- 
ality! As one priest summed up a case 
of marital discord, ‘that girl spent more 
time preparing for dances than she gave 
to preparation for living in marriage.” 

In the case of the occupational voea- 
tions the signs are found in the abilities 
and the desires of the individual. The 
counsellor should not be without. skill 
in reading such signs as mechanical 
aptitude and manual dexterity, and he 
should have some knowledge of the de- 
gree of skills required in a given occupa- 
tion. Best results are accomplished 
when teachers, parents, and counsellors 
pool their knowledge. Aptitude tests if 
properly administered are not without 
value. The boy’s English teacher may 
not detect his talent for science, or his 
parents may be unable to picture him in 
any other vocation save the one that 
has come down in the family as a heri- 
tage for generations. The guidance 
counsellor compares the statements of 
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his advisers, and frequently comes to 
a correct estimate of the talents and 
even the desires of the young person; 
he will avoid, above all, every pressure 
to stampede his protégé into an over- 
crowded field or into a vocation not 
of his own choice. Our author warns 
against an exaggerated evaluation of 
material gains, and speaks at length of 
the evils that flow from entering a voca- 
tion solely because of the money in it. 
“Guidance must help to develop an ap- 
preciation of possessed talents and the 
conviction that happiness in oecupa- 
tional vocations comes from their ad- 
justment to each personality, from their 
sense of creative and service accom- 
plishment, no matter what the work is.” 


DEVELOPING ABILITIES OF YOUNG 
IN ACCORD WITH VOCATION 


It is the function of guidance to stim- 
ulate the appreciation and develop- 
ment in the young of their own abilities 
in their own fields. No matter what 
value a given work may possess for 
society, it has little value for the indi- 
vidual who is not fitted for it or who 
has no desire to engage in it. Of what 
use is it to struggle to make a doctor or 
a lawyer out of a boy who prefers to 
give his life to sports, or an accountant 
out of one who prefers to be an elevator 
operator because of the social contacts 
it gives him? These are extreme cases, 
but it remains true that proper adjust- 
ment of a lifework to the talents and 
desires of the individual give that work 
top value to him. This regard for the 
choice of the individual prevails even 
when there is question ofa religious vo- 
cation. The vocation must be the young 
person’s own choice; the counsellor can 
do nothing more than help him see his 
vocation as a choice kind of life. 

We find, it is true, that the guidance 
counsellor must know what a vocation 
is and its relation to God and life, and 
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the interrelations of different vocations, 
but this knowledge is of little avail un- 
less he have some knowledge of the 
temperament and level of development 
of young people. He judges those under 
his guidance according to the unstable 
and immature level of development they 
have reached, with due appreciation for 
the factors that differentiate one adoles- 
cent from another. He is prepared for 
the apparent contradictions of an age 
whose chief characteristic is uncer- 
tainty and instability. “One must be 
aware of his (the adolescent’s) almost 
simultaneous unsureness and sureness, 
brashness and _ self-consciousness, his 
independence and dependent hero-wor- 
ship, his exaggerated enthusiasms and 
depressions, his romantic idealism and 
immediacy of selfish evaluation, his 
thirst for adventure and courage and his 
accompanying diffidence, his pessimism 
and sudden optimism, his physical and 
psychical exuberance and daydreaming 
inertia.” 

There is a hierarchy among counsel- 
lors. In this hierarchy the parents hold 
the first place. They wisely accept help 
from those skilled to give it, but they 
may not surrender their primacy of au- 
thority. No other person has or can 
demand the first right and duty in this 
matter. Instinetively the child trusts 
his parent, and there is thus created a 
relationship that is ideal in the work of 
guidance. The good example of par- 
ents in their own vocation is a powerful 
factor in creating a right attitude in 
their children. Unfortunately there is 
to-day so great disregard of this duty 
that priests and school counsellors are 
forced to take over parental responsi- 
bilities and accomplish all the guidance. 
The primary right of parents is recog- 
nized in a declaration of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: ‘ those 
who nurture him (the child) and direct 
his destiny have the right, coupled with 
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the high duty, to recognize, and prepare 
him for additional duties.” The fac- 
tors of time and environment and love 
and respect for position favor the par- 
ent as a guidance director of his own 
children. 

CHILD’S OWN CHOICE MAY BE 

NEVER IGNORED 

Nor is the child to be molded too 
much; within the field of moral law his 
life is his own choice. It is by his own 
effort that his destiny is to be achieved. 
We must not stunt his personality by 
imposing our own desires upon him. 
“The counsellor is only a model for imi- 
tation, a source of knowledge and stim- 
ulation and inspiration.” The Crea- 
tor does not hand over the life and free 
will of the child to those who seek to 
help him. 

A relationship based on truly Christ- 
like affection creates an atmosphere 
most favorable to effective guidance, but 
we must remember that the means and 
implements and institutions of guid- 
ance are for children, not the converse. 
The counsellor must manifest his love 
for those over whom he has charge if 
he wishes to become a real influence in 
their lives. His dynamic, attractive, 
happy personality makes him a magnet 
that draws his charges to achieve the 
parent or 


ideals he proposes. The 
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teacher or other leader has no correct 
concept of his work unless he prays con- 
stantly for those subject to his direc- 
tion. The counsellors of the child can 
do nothing more than attract him; the 
real influence must come from the Holy 
Spirit. But truths and ideals become 
much more powerful when the young 
person is convinced of the Christlike af- 
tection of the guide who points them 
out. In the last analysis guidance is 
the pull of personality exerted upon 
personality. 

Fr. Cronan makes no attempt to list 
and exemplify the innumerable situa- 
tions and temperaments and technics 
and tests and obstacles and errors in 
euidance work. He warns against suf- 
foeating the work under a multitude of 
techniques, but concedes that very often 
the young need things diagrammed for 
them. Persistent guidance is called 
for in the formative years of the young. 
“Their minds must be focused to face 
life, even if at times it means the injec- 
tion of a mental counter-irritant to their 
present irresponsibility and carefree- 
ness.””. Our author's first reeommenda- 
tion in 
recommendation to listen—to listen to 
their exploits and daydreams. This 
listening does not connote softness but 


vocational guidance is_ the 


rather an entering into their mind and 
feeling with them. One who would 
lead the young must prove to them 
that he has time for them. 

Finally, give youth a 
mountains to climb. No easy goal in- 
trigues the young with their boundless 
energy. “They will not only work hard 
for something they want badly, but very 


challenge, 


often the wanting it badly comes from 
the difficulty of getting it.” The par- 
ent, the teacher, and the counsellor are 
dealing with an age and temperament 
which need and respond to the high and 
the hard, 
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By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Where Can These Commentaries 


Be Obtained? 


Question: Will you kindly inform me 
where I may obtain the following: (1) 
a good Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles —in particular, St. Paul’s 
Epistle on Charity; (2) the English 
translation of the “Book of the Cen- 
tury” which you reviewed in the Sep- 
tember HoMILETIC. 

EASTERN PRIEST. 


Answer: A Seripture professor and 
confrére recommends: Callan’s “The 
Epistles of St. Paul with Introductions 
and Commentary” (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York City); MacRory’s 
“The Epistles of St. Paul to the Co- 
rinthians” (Gill and Son, Dublin); 
Ryan’s “The Epistles of the Sundays 
and Festivals” (2 vols., Gill & Son, 
Dublin). The actual appearance of the 
other mentioned work has not yet been 
announced. 


Delighted with Poulin 


Question: It is now my turn to con- 
gratulate you warmly on your fine 
article on “The Graces of Interior 
Prayer,” by Fr. Poulin, appearing in 
last June’s Homitetic. It comes as 
rather a coincidence, because just re- 
cently I borrowed this book from the 
Boston College Library to show to my 
present spiritual director. I could not 
find another copy any nearer. Over 
twenty-five years ago my director in 
the Seminary at Baltimore (a very holy 
Sulpician, Father Levatois, with whom 
I kept in contact until his recent death) 
quoted something from this book, and 
referred to it more than once. I had 
read some of it in the intervening years, 
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and tried hard to get it again but un- 
successfully. I was delighted to find it 
issued again by the Newman Press, and 
further delighted to read your article. 
I was happy to learn from you more 
about the character of the author, and 
am so glad you have made him and his 
splendid book more widely known at 
this time. 

MAINE PRIEST. 


Answer: I feel our readers will ap- 
preciate the above words of appraisal. 


Was the Loan Condoned 
Under the Given Circumstances? 


Question: Two men were great friends 
for years, the one becoming quite rich. 
This one was in the habit of lending the 
other money, sometimes at small inter- 
est, sometimes at none; sometimes too, 
on oceasion—especially at Christmas— 
the rich man would cancel a debt. Re- 
cently the rich man was hospitalized 
with a fatal illness, and the friend 
promptly gathered together most of 
the money he owed the rich man and 
brought the check to him at the hos- 
pital. The latter, suffering from lung 
cancer, was in full use of his faculties 
and was not bedridden. Thus, he had 
an employee bring him the daily mail, 
ete., every morning and issued his orders 
on other matters, ineluding checks 
to be deposited in the bank. Yet, the 
rich man never had his friend’s checks 
deposited, even though it was a fetish 
with him to deposit any check within 
three days’ time. He kept that check 
for almost thirty days and had it on 
the day he died. 

The day after the friend had given 
the check he had to go out of town on 
a long business trip and did not get 
back until the funeral. The rich man’s 
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secretary gave him back his check that 
day with the comment that it was not 
a check to the company, but a personal 
check to the deceased, and so a per- 
sonal matter. 

Can the presumption be maintained 
that the debt was cancelled? Or is the 
friend obligated in conscience to make 
payment again to the estate of the 
deceased, who by the way was a life- 
long bachelor and had only brothers 
and sisters surviving him? 

As far as can be learned, the rich man 
never said anything to anybody, not 
even his secretary, about the check. 
Neither did he leave a will. There 
seems to be nothing said that could be 
a guide in the matter. The debtor is 
prepared to make payment of all the 
money borrowed, including some inter- 
est as agreed; but he is perplexed about 
the payment made once by the unde- 
posited check. Legally there is no 
worry in the case, for the loans were 
all verbal loans; no I1.0.U.’s or any 
papers were drawn up at all. 

PRIEST FROM SOUTHLAND. 


Answer: You seem to have surmised 


aright the case presented. At least, 
there is a solid probability that this 
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well-to-do friend, by not cashing the 
check, intended never to collect it, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the 
rich man was in the habit of cancelling 
some of the money owed him around 
Christmas, and the additional fact that 
he did not bank the check; these items 
indicate at least a true probability that 
the rich man intended the same in this 
particular instance, but did not live 
long enough to do more than not cash 
the check. In other words, there is no 
certainty that the borrowing man owes 
the amount of the uneancelled check to 
the heirs. His probable right to the 
sum in question is at least as good as 
that of the heirs of the lending man. 


More Information on the First 
Saturdays 


Reverend and dear Father: 

I’m writing because of what I read 
under “Questions Answered” in the 
November issue of the Review. You 
had written of the devotion of the five 
First Saturdays, and a corresponding 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Father had added information concern- 
ing the age of the devotion of the First 
Saturdays in general. I wish to sub- 
mit the following additional informa- 
tion concerning the age of the devotion 
of the Saturday for Mary. My infor- 
mation is from “Pietas Mariana Bri- 
tannica,” a well-documented work by 
Kdmund Waterton, who received con- 
siderable help from the Fathers of 
Stoneyhurst, England. I will copy a 
few lines: “A chronicler has recorded 
of the Battle of Creey that, because it 
was fought on a Saturday, the English 
army went into action fasting in honor 
of Our Lady.” Around the year 796 
Alcuin, in arranging the various offices 
for the days of the week for use in the 
Abbey of St. Vedastus, assigned one to 
Our Blessed Lady for Saturday. “The 
Office of Our Lady, which the Council 
of Clermont, A.D. 1049, required to be 
recited daily together with the Divine 
Office, was ordained to be celebrated 
with solemnity on Saturdays.” And 
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“St. Godric, the hermit of 








Finchale, 
made it a custom to give an alms every 
Saturday in Our Lady’s honor.” Then 
there was the solemn singing of the 
Litany of Our Lady on Saturdays in 
the days of Catholic England. Per- 
laps this may be of some use to you at 
some future time. 
Sincerely in Christo, 
Alaskan Missionary 
Answer: I feel many a reader of THE 
Homi.etic will be highly grateful to 
our Alaskan missionary for the above 
information. I thank this valiant 
Jesuit for those readers and for my 
poor self. 


Double Genuflection at Forty 
Hours’ Devotion 
Question: At most Forty Hours’ De- 


votions which I have attended there 
seems to be a certain amount of con- 
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fusion.when the celebrant and his min- 
isters go from the altar steps to sit at 
the sedilia for the sermon, and again 
when they return to the altar steps. 
Some make the double genuflection 
while others make only the single genu- 
flection. I was told that all make a 
double genuflection when they enter 
the sanctuary if the Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed, and then make only the 
single genuflection when they pass be- 
fore the middle of the altar or leave the 
middle of the altar (as for a sermon). 
Will you kindly clear up this point for 
me? 

DUBITANS. 


Answer: The decrees are clear in 
speaking of genuflections during the 
Masses before the Blessed Sacrament 
Exposed. Father J. O’Connell thus 
summarizes them: “The double genu- 
flection is made only on first arriving at 
the altar, and before departing at the 
end of Mass; all other genuflections in 
the course of Mass are simple genuflec- 
tions” (J. O’Connell, “The Celebration 
of Mass,” page 442). In the High Mass 
an additional double genuflection is 
required only for those who arrive in 
the sanctuary or who depart from it. 
But in the ceremonies of the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion there seems to be a 
diversity of practice. “The Manual of 
the Forty Hours’ Devotion” in use in 
this country gives the following direc- 
tion: “After the Last Gospel the cele- 
brant and sacred ministers go to the 
center of the altar, on the predella, 
genuflect on one knee, and go per 
breviorem to the bench He pro- 
ceeds to the altar with the sacred min- 
isters, all genuflect on both knees in 
plano, rise and kneel on the lowest 
step.” “The Handbook for Forty 
Hours’ Adoration,” by Father Dominic 
J. Unger, O.F.M.Cap., says: “After the 
Last Gospel the celebrant and the min- 
ister go the center of the altar on the 
platform; there they genuflect on one 
knee, descend to the floor in front, 
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genuflect on both knees and then go to 
the bench. Then the celebrant walks 
to the altar between the ministers who 
hold the borders of the cope. All genu- 
fleet on both knees on the floor, rise and 
kneel down on the bottom step for a 
few moments of adoration.” But it is 
to be noted here that both ceremonials 
require the double genuflection on com- 
ing back from the bench. No mention 
is made of the practice of having a 
sermon on the closing night. But argu- 
ing a pari, a double genuflection would 
seem to be in order here. 


Two Queries about Sisters 


Question: Do you think it advisable 
to discuss in the pages of THe Homt- 
LETIC the manner in which the five-year 
episcopal visitation should be con- 
ducted? No doubt it is ordinarily 
necessary that the duty be delegated to 
the lower clergy. But how should they 
carry it out? It seems evident that, 
where there is most need of a visitation, 
the Sisters will be most hesitant about 
making known their feelings regarding 
the conditions that prevail. Is it then 
conceivable that the visitor should enter 
the convent, call the Sisters together, 
ask whether any want to see him; then, 
because no one speaks up, he declares 
the visitation over? And does it seem 
enough that he pass out cards among 
the assembled Sisters, asking that any 
who wish to see him sign their names; 
then, while the whole group is as- 
sembled, he calls out for the signed to 
talk to him, allowing all to know how 
much time each spends in talking over 
the matter of visitation. Does it seem 
an adequate defense of such a way of 
acting to say that any Sister can leave 
a memorandum with the visitor and 
thus be able to cut her visit very short? 
Does such a memorandum adequately 
supply for the give-and-take of a dis- 
cussion then and there about the mat- 
ters in question? 

If the canonical requirement for visi- 
tation is serious and the matter im- 
portant, why shouldn’t all the Sisters 
be called into private conferences; the 
visitor merely marks time if necessary 
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in case of one who has nothing to tell 
him, thus making it impossible for 
superiors to infer what Sisters really 
used the visitation? Why must the 
Visitation of a large convent be com- 
pleted in one call?) Why shouldn't the 
once-in-five-years’ visitation be a 
really thorough visitation, taking up 
whatever time efficiency calls for? 

So far regarding the visitation. Now 
for a few other matters. What right 
has a superior to inquire as to what 
priest a Sister wants to go to confession 
to, for peace of conscience? What right 
has she to refuse permission to go to a 
particular priest despite the fact that 
he has the diocesan faculties, but may 
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not be popular with the superiors of the 
congregation in question? What right 
to make the going out to confession a 
burden by appointing a companion per- 
sonally objectionable to the Sister wish- 
ing to confess? Also what right to de- 
lay the designation of that companion 
so long that the agreed upon time of 
the confession appointment becomes 
impossible? What regarding the grav- 
ity of sin involved in such ways of act- 
ing. 
SACERDOS. 
Answer: The first query can be an- 
swered in the few words that a priest 
in another country applied to a late 
book on the same country. He was 
asked what he thought of the book. 
He answered: “It’s a travesty, sir.” 
As to the confessional conduct of the 
Sister Superioress, she stands very much 
in need of an admonition, severe in 
content, no matter how kindly in ex- 


pression. 
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A Unique Family Bible 


Dr. O’Connell’s new edition of the 
Bible is the most magnificent work of 
its kind that we have ever had the 
pleasure to see and examine. Its size 
is 7 x 10 and 2"'/» inches thick. It has 
1732 pages, and its price is $27.95. The 
Old Testament is in the Douay-Chal- 
loner text, the New Testament and the 
Psalms in the Confraternity text. It is 
printed and published with the approval 
of His Eminence Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago. Both 
the Old and New Testaments are richly 
illustrated by reproductions of the 
famous Tissot pictures. The special 
type employed, the quality of the paper 
used, and the spacing leave nothing to 
be desired. 

First of all, there is an informing 
chapter on the Bible in general. Then 
follow the great Encyclicals on the 
study of the Bible: “Providentissimus 
Deus” by Leo XIII, “Spiritus Paracli- 
tus” by Benedict XV, and “Divino Af- 
flante Spiritu” by Pius XII. 
the seventy-two Books of the Bible is 
preceded by a brief summary, and the 
chapters throughout are broken up into 
paragraphs with fine headings which 
give the key thought of the paragraph 
and make reading easy and delightful. 
In addition, we find in their proper 
places within the text The Story of 
Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, of Joseph, 
of Moses, of Josue, of Samson, of Sam- 
uel, of David, of Solomon, ete. These 


Each of 


*The Holy Bible. Edited by Rev. John P. 
O'Connell, M.A., 8.T.D. (The Catholic Press, 
Inc., Chicago, IIl.). 
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stories, abundantly illustrated by Tissot 
pictures, are prefaced by a short narra- 
tive which tells the story of each person 
in a few words, and under each illustra- 
tion are given a few lines in explanation 
of the picture. Towards the end of the 
Books of Kings there is a pictorial his- 
tory of the whole Old Testament. Be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, on 
pages 901 to 909, there is a section 
called The Bible by Chapters, giving all 
the chapters of every Book of the Bible, 
together with the principal divisions 
and headings of each chapter, thus en- 
abling a reader to see at a glance the 
main thoughts of every chapter. 

In the New Testament the entire life 
of Christ is told in gorgeous Tissot 
illustrations, accompanied by explana- 
tory lines and paragraphs. This section 
is inserted between Chapters 9 and 10 
of St. Luke. Index and maps of the 
life of Christ are placed between Chap- 
ters 10 and 11 of St. John. The Stations 
of the Cross are inserted between Chap- 
ters 14 and 15 of St. Mark. How to 
say the Family Rosary follows this 
part. 

In the text of the Gospels Our Lord’s 
words are printed in red, to give them 
prominence and _ distinction. Some 
people will not like this style, because 
red is not easy on the eyes, not easy to 
read; and when there is much of it at 
one time, it makes a_ bloody-looking 
page. We would much prefer that Our 
Lord’s words had been kept in the color 
of the rest of the type, but set in small 
capitals or in italics. But, apart from 
the red type, it must be admitted that 
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United States. Over 1,100 pages contain 
more than 100 superb illustrations by 
Speybruck, the great religious artist of 
our time. 
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the printing, spacing, paragraphing, and 
headings are superb. 

After the text of the New Testament 
there follows an explanation of the 
Mass, beautifully illustrated from be- 
ginning to end. It seems to us that the 
section on the Family Rosary should 
have been given here, rather than be- 
tween Chapters 14 and 15 of St. Mark. 
Finally, a practical Catholic Dictionary 
of 256 pages, explaining many words in 
connection with the Bible, and a select 
collation of texts from the New Testa- 


ment for meditation complete this 
unique Family Bible. 
Naturally the book is large and heavy 


for holding in one’s hands, but this is to 
be expected in view of all it embraces. 
A complete table of contents in the be- 
ginning of the book would be very help- 
ful to the reader in trying to find par- 
ticular things. Of course, one needs to 


become acquainted with any Bible be- 
fore one can appreciate and enjoy it, 
and this is especially true of an edition 
so rich and elaborate as the one here 
reviewed. This Family Bible will make 
a very valuable and a very useful gift 
for homes, wedding-couples, anniver- 
saries, and the like. 

In order to profit by reading the 
Scriptures, one should be in a peaceful 
state of mind, and should read slowly 
and meditatively—a little at a time, not 
more than a chapter or part of a chapter 
The Bible has 
reader, if 


a direct 
given a 


at one sitting. 
message for every 
chance to deliver it. There is more in 


its heavenly words than we can ever 


get out of them. Therefore, when we 
read those sacred pages, let us also 
listen. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 





1 
complete and in their mroper places. Q. 
Mary are so given. 3. 
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Morals and Medical Ethics 


Frequently a parish priest has reason 
to consult a handbook on medical prob- 
lems associated with marriage and con- 
ception. Even when he is sufficiently 
versed in the pertinent moral principles, 
his understanding of the medical facts 
in question is apt to be superficial and 
incomplete. Therefore, the recently 
published clear, non-technical statement 
of these various situations, with moral 
judgment passed upon them, is most 
welcome, especially because the authors 
are two experienced physicians and one 
is now a priest.!. On every page the 
maturity and sureness of their judg- 
ment stand forth. A priest will confi- 


' Marriage, Morals and Medical Ethics. By 
Frederick L. Good, M.D., LL.D., and Rever- 
end Otis F. Kelly, M.D. (P J. Kenedy and 
Sons, New York City; pp. xvi-202). 


dently accept the medical and moral in- 
formation set forth, and many a Catho- 
lie medical practitioner will also profit 
by the guidance thus furnished. 

The authors preface the main part 
of their work with a summary of the 
law of reason and the canon law on 
marriage, and a brief statement of the 
principles of indirect voluntariness and 
cooperation in evil, both of which enter 
into the solution of almost every medi- 
eal moral problem. Then follows a 
clear factual explanation of the sexual 
faculties and related organs and the 
processes from conception to birth. It 
might be noted that the authors take a 
definite stand against the use of a vag- 
inal insert for feminine hygiene. The 
particular worth of the book is to be 
found in the next three chapters—two 


on the various complications of preg- 
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After thirty pages of historical notes on the Breviary, the author takes 
up an explanation of the constituent parts (psalms, lessons, antiphons, 


hymns, and so on) and then the arrangement for the liturgical year. 


For those whose duty it is to recite the Divine Office, this work of Dr. 
Pius Parsch will be a treasurehouse of information and inspiration from 
which to draw whenever tedium or a spirit of routine saps the devotion 
with which the Breviary should be recited. Every priest will find this 


book instructive no less than it is stimulating. 159 pages, $6.00 
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nancy and one on the regulation of con- 
ception and the treatment of infertility. 
The authors demonstrate their 
ability to teach clearly, with a mini- 
mum use of words. The following chap- 
ters on psychiatry and canonical medi- 
cal jurisprudence will be of interest, 
but are too lacking in detail to be of 
great practical help. A final chapter on 
the administration of Baptism and Ex- 
treme Unction is written for physicians. 
Strange to say, the book has no index— 
certainly a notable omission in a book 
of reference, notwithstanding its de- 
tailed table of contents. 

Two points might be noted for fuller 
explanation in a subsequent edition. 
The authors state that Catholic teach- 
ing requires a syphilitic to refrain from 
marriage or its use until the infection 
is rendered incommunicable (p. 10); 
this view is not held unanimously, and 
in any event needs some qualification. 
Nor is it exact to say, without further 
explanation, that codperators in abor- 
tion must be included under “those 
procuring abortion” (p. 26). 

Francis B. DonNELLY, 8.T.L., J-C.D. 


here 


Recent Pastoral Publications 


A few days ago, a layman, with a 
layman’s understanding of religious 
truth and the problems of preaching, 
made this remark to your 
“There are four priests in our parish, 
and only one of them can even get at- 
tention while he is preaching. Don’t 
they teach them how to speak in the 
seminary?” Petulantly, I fear, I asked 
him what he meant by speak. He told 
me he meant “talking loud enough to 
be heard, putting some conviction in 
the sermon, and saying just a few things 
everyone hadn’t heard a thousand times 
before.” I gathered he was willing to 
settle for the fundamentals of public 
communication. 


reviewer: 
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Our retaliative instinct is to make 
comparison with hundreds of secular 
mumblers and droners at conventions 
and dinners and on the radio. The 
truth is that the average priest knows 
his subject better than many secular 
speakers know theirs, and, refined by a 
long education, he is able to express 
himself at a rather high level of intelli- 
gence. But of course, he preaches, and 
the preacher is by tradition and preju- 
dice the most renowned of dull speakers. 
Also, in the whole field of eternal truth 
there is very little that could be elassi- 
fied as sensational, though it may be 
stirring; but there is a great deal that 
must be repeated, and, like itor not, our 
people-must be advised and warned and, 
broadly speaking, corrected. Hence, of 
all those engaged in any kind of publie 
communication, we priests have many 
obstacles to overcome, both in subject- 
matter and personal presentation, which 
would never preoccupy the lay speaker. 

Father Liske is more than aware of 
this problem, and no doubt his title, 
“Effective Preaching,” reflects his con- 
cern for results in our pulpit efforts.' 
His manual is, of course, destined for 
seminarians and back- 
ground rich in experience with the prob- 
But there is no 
reason why any priest who picks it up 


represents a 
lems of publie speech. 


and reads it systematically cannot be 
assured of considerable improvement 
and advancement in his own qualifica- 
tions as a Sunday-to-Sunday preacher. 
Father Liske keeps a rather good bal- 
ance between the art of acting and the 
art of preaching. He senses in two 
chapters (A Little Bit of an Actor and 
Pantomime Is the Answer) just about 
how much acting can be useful to the 
preaching of the word, and how much 


' E fle clive Pre aching. By Rev. Thomas V. 
Liske, 8S.T.D. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York City, 293 pages). 
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OUR LORD 


By Gerard Lake, S.J. 


A basic life of Christ which retells in 
simple, vivid language the Gospel story in 
a single continuous narrative. Its purpose 
is to bring home the reality of the Incar- 
nation by presenting Our Lord’s life in the 
framework of ordinary human biography. 
It is a swift, readable work eminently 
suitable for instruction courses as well as 


devotional reading. 
paper $1.00 cloth $2.00 


THE PRACTICE OF 


MENTAL PRAYER 
By Dom Godefroid Belorgey, O.C.S.O. 


Those who feel withered up by aridity and 
spiritual dryness will find many useful and 
practical suggestions in this book. It 
leads them gently along and shows how 
many ordinary everyday practices can be 
used in making mental prayer. ‘‘There are 
few other sources where one can find so 
practical and so complete a treatment of 
the problems of the soul.’’—Father M. 


Eugene Boylan 
$2.75 


THE LETTERS OF ST. 


TERESA OF JESUS 


Translated by E. Allison Peers 


The correspondence of one of the greatest 
women history has ever produced. As we 
read these letters “‘we can almost see her, 
with flashing eyes and flushed cheeks, 
writing at the feverish speed which con- 
temporary testimony has made famous. 

. When we read her, we forget about 
literary standards altogether. We are 
admitted to her intimacy and nothing else 
is of the least importance.’’—The Intro- 


duction 
2 Volumes $10.00 
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By St. Thomas Aquinas 


One of the most important treatises in the 
Quaestiones disputatae and one of the most 
fundamental works of the Angelic Doctor. 
It provides a more ample and leisurely 
treatment of the essence of God and the 
Holy Trinity than was possible in the 
Summa. St. Thomas is more thorough 
and exhaustive here, and he proves him- 
self his own best commentator. 


Three volumes in one $6.50 
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Translated by Michael Day, Cong. Orat. 


The Autobiography of St. Therese of 
Lisieux in a new and revised translation. 
One of the greatest spiritual classics of the 
Church. It speaks for itself and brings 
home the message of St. Therese of 
Lisieux to many by whom it is not yet 


appreciated or understood. 
paper]$1.00 cloth $2.00 
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it’s Results That Count 


Last Summer, the president of the adver- 
tising agency which prepares the fund- 
raising literature for one of the missionary 
societies, sent us a letter from which the 
following paragraph is quoted: 

BEFORE JULY, WE WILL BE IN 
THE MARKET FOR MORE CATH- 
OLIC NAMES, PROBABLY 25,000, 
POSSIBLY MORE. WE ARE WRIT- 
ING TO ASK IF YOU HAVE REC- 
ORDS OF THE TWO BLOCKS WE 
PURCHASED SO THEY WILL NOT 
BE DUPLICATED IN ANY NEW 
PURCHASES. WE LIKE THE WAY 
YOU DO BUSINESS AND SHALL BE 
GLAD TO HEAR FROM YOU AT 
YOUR CONVENIENCE SO WE CAN 
HAVE THE DECKS CLEAR FOR 
FUTURE ORDERS. 


Fand-Raising Problems 


If, therefore, you need extra money to 
make those necessary repairs—or to com- 
plete that extension or building—or to 
secure that much-wanted organ or altar— 
why not use the same method to get it 
which the above-referred-to organization 
did? Our 1952 HPR folder tells all about 
the plan which, by the way, is being used 
by every successful Catholic welfare or- 
ganization. A copy of it is yours for the 
asking. 
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Investors Listing Company 
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might carry us out of our medium as 
apostolic messengers. 

The rest of the book brings in the 
usual principles for the delivery and 
preparation of pulpit discourses, but 
with an up-to-date touch that is really 
very convincing and may inspire great 
hope and confidence in preachers who 
assumed they had reached the limit of 
their ability to persuade. 


JOHN C. SELNER, S.S 


An Apologist After 
Newman’s Own Heart 


In the “Grammar of Assent” New- 
man made the famous distinction be- 
tween real and notional assent to a 
proposition. As a youth, Fr. Martin- 
dale probably conned well Newman’s 
ereat document, and it has served him 
well as an apologist for the Catholic 
Faith. For he always seems intent on 
winning from his readers a real assent 
to our Catholic beliefs. This is why, 
in addition to his brilliant literary 
talent, he stands head and shoulders 
over so many contemporary apologists. 
One editor told him “to display his 
personal feelings” about Catholie doe- 
trine; and, though he shrank from “ob- 
truding himself” in the face of such 
august subjects, he feels that he ‘quite 
sufficiently obeyed the order by trying 
to write with extreme sincerity.” Here 
is probably the clue to that attractively 
personal tone which has always 
acterized his apologetical writings. If 
the phrase were not tainted with politi- 
cal rancor, one would like to eall him 
i “fireside-chat” apologist. 

In their doctrinal courses the older 
Paulists usually entitled their closing 
lecture “Why I Am a Catholic.” In 


char- 


the previous six or seven addresses they 
had sought to convey to the audience 
the Scriptural and traditional lineage of 
the Church’s teachings, as well as the 
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Many of America’s most 
distinguished churches are 





Consummate artistry com- 
bined with integrity of 
craftsmanship means gen- 
erations of satisfaction. 
Write for complete infor- 
mation about carved wood 
figures, Bodiform Pews, 
chancel furniture, and 
folding chairs. 


School Furniture 


You will find true economy 
in the high quality and long 
service of American Uni- 
versal Desks; Envoy Desks, 
Chairs, and Tablet-Arm 
Chairs; Universal Tables; 
Steel Folding Chairs; and 
Bodiform Auditorium 
Chairs. 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 


and Fire Preven- 
tion Bureaus 
from coast to 
coast. Lights at 
top, burns down. 
No extra fuel re- 
quired. Made of 
Weather Resist- 
ing Porcelain 
Enamel Iron. 
| Write for descrip- 
tive circular. 
No. 3—3 bush., wght. 
100 Ibs. 
$60.00 
No. 6—6 bush., wght. 
150 Ibs. 
$100.00 


| J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 
Established 1858 


78 PARK PLACE, DEPT. §, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Specialist in Ornamental Work 


























112-114 71st STREET 


AGNUS DEI TABERNACLES 


SUMMIT STUDIOS 


Designers and Craftsmen of Liturgical Metal Artwork 


Est. 1905 GUTTENBERG, N. J. 


SUMMIT 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 














THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 





theological breadth and solidity of 
Catholic doctrine; now, on a smaller 
canvas, they sought to give “their per- 
sonal feelings” about the faith that was 
in them. Without in any way skimping 
the aforesaid, Fr. Martindale, I faney, 
would have somehow managed to make 
every address sound like “Why I Am 
a Catholic.” It is a wonderful thing, if 





MANY ARE ONE 


FATHER LEO J. TRESE has written 
another best seller. In his popular 
style, he takes hold of the great doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church which 
highlight its social nature. MANY ARE 
ONE is intended for all who are in- 
terested in the richness of life found in 


the Catholic Church. $2.00 





FIDES ALBUMS ... 25¢ 


Combining modern layout and photoc. 
raphy, and simply-told texts, FIDES 
ALBUMS have found their way into the 
parish pamphlet rack, classroom, and 


home. Three of the new series are now 
available. 

THE MASS 50-18¢ each 
MARRIAGE 100-16¢ each 
BAPTISM 500 up-14¢ each 


FIDES, 21 W. Superior, Chicago 10 











you can do it; but it calls for psycho- 
logical exceeding com- 
mand of language, a sure grasp of doc- 
culture and = a 
knowledge of men. With such quali- 
fications it is not to be wondered at 
if an author should come up with a 
classic. For I suppose it is the mark 
of a elassie to be republished after a 
lapse of twenty years. Sheed and Ward 
have now done this for “The Faith of 
the Roman Church,” and they have 


discernment, 


trine, wide shrewd 


shown themselves to be no mean judges 
of quality. 
Popular apologetics may often strike 
a clerical reader as bromidic and jejune. 
“The Faith of the Roman Chureh”’ is 
taut and concise; yet, it is inclusive— 
the essentials are all there; and Fr. 
Martindale could not be bromidie if’ 
he tried. Constantly throughout the 
work I found myself thinking: I wish 
that I had said that; I wish that I 
could handle that argument in this 
way. Though his diction is always 
popular, Fr. Martindale in this instance 
ix a priest’s apologist, for he brings out 
the morphology of the Faith, the strue- 
tural lineaments, and the articulation 
of the doctrines one with another. 
Every priest should have this work on 
his reference shelf. 
Tuomas A. Fox, C.S8.P. 





The standard of excellence. 
cost, consistent with perfect work. De- 


MANITOWOC PEWS 


Moderate 


signs from the most simple to the most 
ornate. 


MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN, DEPT. R 



















YOU HAVE THE BEST 
WHEN YOU WEAR 


cfoomey 
\ CLERIC-COLLAR 


SHIRTFRONTS 
AND 


RABATS 





MILITARY STYLE 


Best Because eee V4 aN 
PTET ES J 


i\ 
there is a specific model for every popular 
collar style and size — You get exact fit — 








materials and workmanship are high grade — PLAIN-NECK 
You get a handsome product — STYLE 

: STANDARD 
the collar bands are guaranteed not to wilt ole 
from perspiration — You will always look trim MODEL 


in a Toomey front — 


and the price is low because we share our 
savings from volume production with you. 





Our new De Luxe Shirtfronts have elastic arm- 
straps and waistband. Standard models have 
waist tie-strings. 
DELUXE CLERIC-COLLAR 
MODEL 


KR BUY THEM FROM YOUR FAVORITE RELIGIOUS GOODS 
= SUPPLIER ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES OR CANADA 


R. J. TOOMEY COMPANY 


8 GRAFTON STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 

















Lights Instantly; 
Burns More Than One Hour 


hWik-LiTE 
PREPARED 
CHARCOAL 


Glow spreads rapidly 

Develops tntense Heat 

Will Not go out, 

Ask your religious 

trade Mare goods dealer, or write 

Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 

Est. 1855 SYRACUSE. N.Y. 

BRANCHES: NewYork Chicago Boston 

Los Angeles Montreal 





















Wlorrrice 
[eek Seeks. Ee 
TABLES 


And Folding 
Chairs 





THE MONROE COMPANY 
52 CHURCH ST.Ree)a7.) Gile\ 7 
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Ith HENRY KECI 
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HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


We are established publishers whose basic policy is to 
encourage new or unknown authors. If you are look- 
ing for a publisher of your religious or scholarly work, 
novel, play, short stories, poetry, etc. perhaps we can 
help you. Write today for Free Booklet HM. 


Vantage Press, Inc., 230 W. 41s? St., New York 36. 








AOE [man 


WAXSAVERS 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 
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BOSTON 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer St. 
Patrick J. Gill, 367 Washington Street 





CHICAGO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 


Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Fifth Ave. at 48th St. 
Engle & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
Office of Frederick G. Necker, Inc., 3410 Broadway 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 





OMAHA 
**sley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 





PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-808 Sansom St. 
Louis J. Meyer, Inc., 205 S. Ninth St. 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 





TULSA, OKLA. 
F. C. Ziegler, 16 East 6th St. 





WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21271-2129 Market St. 
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“yypmbol of we 


eal presence of God 





Wherever it shines before the tabernacle . . . in tiny mission chapel or 
vast cathedral . . . the Sanctuary Light is a universal sign of the real 
presence of the Eucharistic Christ . . . a symbol that speaks in every 
language, saying: “Come, let us kneel before the Lord that made us " 


Wi éBaumer 


CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 












Will & Baumer provides Sanctuary Lights of varying kinds—Lux Domini, 
Altar or Missa brand—each designed to comply with ecclesiastical customs and codes, and adapted 
for use with most Sanctuary Lamps. For those who feel that they should give to God, not the good, 
not the better, but the bes! .. . ask your Will & Baumer representative to show you the complete 
line of Sanctuary Lights. A selection of Sanctuary Lamps is also available 
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